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YEARLY. 








Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Emigration. 

As a simple record of the yearly transactions 
of one of our State institutions, this pamphlet 
is at least interesting, if not as instructive as it 
might be. Comparing it with its predecessors, 
we find these reports are all constructed on the 
same model. The tabular statements, which 
are minute and elaborate, all refer, year after 
year, to similar subjects, so that whether the 
number of immigrants be 200,000 or 250,000, 
the result is, perhaps unavoidably so, a rather 
dull uniformity. Neither are we spared fea- 
jures common to all reports of public bodies, 
namely, the placid satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners with all their own acts, a sort of 
judicial condemnation of all who have opposed 
them, together with urgent pleas that their 
powers be extended, and their pecuniary re- 
sources increased. 

One of the most remarkable points in the im- 
migration of last year is the increase of the Ger- 
man and the diminution of the Irish element. 
Thus, out of 213,686 immigrants, 101,989 were 
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| country of their adoption everybody will de- 
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from Germany, 47,571 from Ireland, 29,695 
from England, and 34,431 from other countries, 
showing a decrease of 37,182 in the immigra- 
tion from Germany, Ireland and England, but 
an increase of 8,137 in the miscellaneous im- 
migration as compared with the previous year. 
There is every reason to believe from the stat- 
istics of immigration, so far, this year, that this 
ratio of the German to the Irish influx is 
largely increasing, with what benefit to the 


termine for himself according to preconceived 
notions of the qualities of each race. 

From one of the tabular statements pre- 
sented, it is evident that each year sees the tide 
of strangers seeking new homes rushing more 
strongly toward the more newly settled States 
of the West, to the neglect of the older States, 
where, it might be supposed, their labor would 
be better paid for. Perhaps it was out of the 
power of the Commissioners to inform us what | 
motives decided the immigrants in the selec- 
tion of their distant homes; whether the 
Swedes, who numbered some 10,000 souls 
more than in 1867, all went to the same sec- 





tion of country, or scattered themselves broad- 
cast over several States; whether the Ger- 
mans went Westward by families or by their 
nationalities ; that is, whether Bavariane, Sax- 
ons, Wirtemburgers and Westphalians, for 
instance, fofgetting their local differences, in- 
tended to settle independently of their home 
prejudices, or whether they still cling to their 





65,714 in 1868 ; against 97,807 in 1866: Penn- 
sylvania, 16,926 against 24,784 ; Massachusetts, 
7,604 against 11,874; while, on the contrary, 
Illinois took 34,625 in 1868 against 22,386 in 
1866 ; Iowa, 7,040 against 4,403 ; Minnesota, 
5,891 against 3,459 ; and even Nebraska, 1,410 
against 119. It would add greatly to the in- 
terest of the report if the nationalities of these 


ancient nationalities. Nevertheless, it is a| Western settlers were given, if only approxi- 
point of great interest to know whether these matively. These figures are obtained by com- 


hardy and industrious foreigners are forming 
themselves into colonies, clustering, as it were, 
in hives, or whether they are. quietly losing 
their identity, and being merged in the magses 
of our own population. As to the Irish, there 
is no question as to their absorption, but with 
the Swedes and Germans, the adults among 
whom will probably never know any language 
but their own, the obstacles to denationaliza- 
tion are far more difficult to overcome. 
Comparing the tables of the destinations of 
the immigrants in 1868 with those in 1866, we 
find the details given of the gross number of 
216,222 in the former against 228,851 in the 
latter year ; that of these New York took only 
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—THE RECEPTION OF PRESIDENT GRANT IN THE COMMITTEE ROOM O 


paring the reports of separate years. The 
Commissioners appear fond of tabular state- 
ments. We suggest to them to present in 
their next report an extended table of the des- 
tinations of immigrants, distinguishing, if 
possible, their nationalities, and we venture to 
think that this will be of greater interest to 
the public than several pages of details of ex- 
penditures at Ward’s Island, including the 
enormous sum of $5.57 for vegetables, and 
$1.25 for woodware, paid by an agent in Al- 
bany. 

Most people know that the expenses of this 
Commission are met by a tax of two and a half 
dollars on each alien passenger, paid by the 
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owners or agents of the vessels transporting the | son for an increased per capita taxation, we 


immigrants. This sum is paid as a commutation 
by the shipowners as a release from the bonds 
required by law that the immigrants shall not 
during five years after their arrival become a 


hold that on these grounds the taxation should 
rather be reduced. 

It cannot in the nature of things be sup- 

| posed that immigration will continue for many 


burden to the State of New York. The Com- years in its present volume. The surplus 
missioners cannot help perceiving that this | population of Europe will come to us, and 
sum is actually paid by the immigrants, be- | when that is absorbed, the outflow from thence 


cause it is included in their passage-money ; 


must cease. When that is the case, what will 


and then follows the curious remark, “It is, | be the position of this charity, with its im- 


therefore, due to the emigrant that the amount 
he thus pays”—What? Should be made as 


light as possible, or be paid only by those | 


needing the assistance of the charity? Not at 
all, but—‘“‘should be applied to the purpose 
for which it is advanced.” We believe nobody 
has ever doubted its proper application ; but 
suppose we read the sentence in another way. 
**It is, therefore, due to the 213,686 aliens who, 
during the past year, have found homes among 
us, mostly in distant States, that the money of 
those who are well should be taken to support 
11,513 sick, all of whom were discharged dur- 
ing the year.” 

Some of the purposes, independent of charity, 
to which the tax on immigrants, numbering 
millions since the Commission was estab- 
lished, have been devoted are, the purchase 
of large tracts of real estate, the erection of 
costly buildings thereon, and an accumulation 
of a handsome cash balance at the banker's, 
As the population of the island extends 
northward, the value of this real estate in- 
creases enormously every year. We dare not 
give in figures its estimated value to-day, but 
there is no doubt it is vastly more valuable 
than when first purchased by the Commission. 
The time cannot be far distant when considera- 
tions of public health will demand the hospi- 
tals shall be at a greater distance from the city, 
and the removal of the obstructions from Hell 
Gate will render Ward's Island necessary for 
the purposes of commerce. Yet in face of all 
this, the Commissioners ask that this per capila 
tax shall not only remain at its present rate, 
but hint that they should like it increased. 

We have grave doubts of the policy of this 
tax in any form. If shipowners are to be 
liable for the future support of the sick 
and destitute they transport, let them be 
charged with expenses actually attending 
their care, and this, we believe, they would 
willingly defray. Circumstances have made 
New York the portal for immigrants to the 
United States; and-we ere in fact taxing every 
State from California Eastward for permitting 
a valuable portion of their people to land on 
the common shore, Look at one instance how 
the system works, The Commissioners have 
received during the year from shipowners tho 
gum of $1,970 as fines for deaths at sea. Was 
ever anything so monstrous? Suppose by a 
parity of reasoning Illinois were to fine a rail- 
road company for deaths by accident, or other- 
wise, of passengers coming to settle there. 
But if such a fine, however unjust, must be in- 
flicted, what right has the State of New York 
to it, unless it can be shown that the persons 
so dying intended to settle in this State. If 
their friends were in Nevada, does not the fine 
belong, in common fairness, to that State? In 
the comity of States, why does New York levy 
taxes and fines on the industry and enterprise 
of the West? It is common to sneer at New 
Jersey for paying her taxes by a per capita on 
railroad passengers through the State. But 
the sneer comes with a bad grace from us, who 
have charged her $2.50 each for 5,906 aliens, 
who, during the past year, have gone to dwell 
within her borders. 

This import duty of $2.50 per head on for- 
eigners, that is, on labor, is an increase of fifty 
cents per head over the tax of former years. 
This increase was first granted by tho Legis- 
lature of two years ago, as a temporary impost 
to recover some extra expenses which the Com- 
missioners pleaded they were about to incur, 
for the benefit of the immicrants, of course. 
No one who knows how tenaciously corpora- 
tions cling to these augmentations of their 
funds, will be surprised to learn that when the 
time during which tho increased tax, or duty, 
might be levied was about to expire, the Com- 
missioners made an urgent appeal to the Le- 
gislature for its continuance. The report be- 
fore us states merely the fact that such an 
application had been made, and we may add, 
that by neat and dextrous lobbying, during 
the last day of the session, the passage of an 
act for this purpose was secured. 

There are a few facts of public notoriety 
in connection with this matter, which it may 
be useful to consider. In the first place, im- 
migration is increasing enormously, the five 
first months of this year showing 102,562 per- 
sons landed, against 76,116 at the same time 
last year. Next, that of this increase only one- 
tenth part come by sailing vessels, and the 
remainder by steamers, and this proportion 
diminishes year by year in favor of steam ; thein- 
terpretation of which is, that as immigrants are 
being conveyed more rapidly, comfortably and 
securely year by year, the average health of 
those arriving is constantly improving. Again, 
the character and pecuniary means of the im- 

migrant of the present day are vastly superior 
to thao! @ few years ago. Instead, therefore, 
of an increase: “2mizration being a valid rea- 


mense real estate and its accumulated capital ? 
There is nothing which ought to be regarded 
with more jealousy among a free people than 
the accumulations of wealth by public bodies, 
either civil or religious, in excess of what is 
required for their immediate necessities. We 
all know the mischief wrought in England by 
endowments and charitable bequests ; and akin 
to this evil is the taxing in perpetuity all emi- 
grants, sick and well, for the support of the 
sick, because, as we have shown, the tendency 
is for the number of the gick to diminish, and 
of the well to increase. 

The only true policy by which the evils we 
foresee in the not distant future can be averted 
is to throw the support of the sick directly on 
the shipowners, charging them at once for the 
actual expenses incurred. It is easy to exact 
bonds that such charges will be promptly paid. 
By such a method immigration will be encour- 
aged, because the present tax must be re- 
moved, shipowners will attend more carefully 
to the health of passengers, knowing that if 
landed sick, they must support them, and the 
danger arising from an institution whose en- 
dowed wealth is increasing out of all propor- 
tion to its necessities will be at once and for 
ever removed, 

As the policy of inducing foreigners to bring 
their industry to our shores is the common 
interest of all the States, so we hold that all 
laws regulating immigration should be under 
the control of the Federal Government, and 
not of any single State. For all the practical 
purposes of life, the true measure of distance 
is time. California is now nesrer to this city 
than Albany was at a period within the 
memory of many men now living. When the 
able-bodied Irish immigrant lands at Cast-> 
Garden, he is practically nearer his future 
home in Minnesota than his father was to the 
English harvests he went annually to reap. 
And as distance has thus been annihilated by 
the agency of steam, so the inhabitants in all 
perte of this vast continent draw nearer to 
each other in ideas, custome, language, in all 
things that make a homogeneous and united 
people. The ideas on which our Immigiation 
Jaws were based were the ideas of the age of 
stage-coaches and canal-boats, and are as un- 
suited to our present needs as those well-nigh 
forgotten modes of conveyance. It may in- 
crease the wealth of this city to take toll of all 
the States, but we submit that it is against the 
policy of the United States that it should do 
so any longer. The Banking Law and the 
Bankruptcy Law are steps in the right direc- 
tion, of Federal control of what is the common 
interest of all, and we shall very gladly see the 
present immigration regulation system, with all 
its abuses and stupidities, abolished and 
handed over to the sole power that has the 
means and ability to administer it for the com- 
mon good, 
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Notrcr.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 





Notice to News Agents. 


We are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
tion with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States. News Afents who have not yet received our 
circulars, will please forward to this office their busi. 
ness cards, or addresses in full, 








HENRY J. RAYMOND. 


In unison with the voice of all our contem- 
poraries, and in accord with a sentiment of sor- 





row as general as it is sincere, we are called 
upon to give our tribute of respect for the late 
Henry Jarvis Raymond, That distinguished 
| journalist and statesman died suddenly, of apo- 
plexy, on the morning of June 18, at his resi- 
dence in the city of New York. From the col- 
umns of the New York Times, of which Mr. 
Raymond was the founder and editor, we 
gather the prominent features of his active, 
earnest and successful career. 

He was born in the village of Lima, Livings- 
ton county, N. Y., on the 24th of January, 1820. 
His father was a farmer of limited means, but 
highly respected among. his neighbors, 
first school-days of the subject of our sketch 
were passed at the district school, in the vi- 
cinity of his father’s house. He entered the 
University of Vermont in the summer of 15836, 
and four years later graduated at the head oi 
his class in all branches of study. 

Taking up his abode in New York city, he 
entered at once upon the study of the law in 
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the office of Mr. E. W. Marsh, but was compel- 
led to devote a good deal of his time to earning 
a living, which he did by teaching a Latin 
class in a classical school, by writing for the 
New Yorker, at first without any remuneration, 
and by correspondence with the country press. 
The first editor who engaged his services in 
that capacity was Mr. E. D. Mansfield, then 
editor of the Cincinnati Chronicle, and since, 
perhaps, better known as the ‘Veteran Ob- 
server” of the New York Times, who paid him 
$5 a week for daily news-letters to his journal, 

When Mr. Greeley established the Tribune in 
the spring of 1841, he retained Mr. Raymond's 
services as assistant editor. In his * Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life,” Mr. Greeley pays a very 
high compliment to his untiring industry, and 
his incessant devotion to the duties of his posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Raymond left the Tribune in 1843, to ac- 
cept an editorial position on the New York 
Courier and Enquirer, which he held until 1851, 
when he resigned. 

Mr. KRaymond’s career as a public man, out- 
side of journalism, commenced in 1849. In this 
year he was elected by the Whigs of his dis- 
trict to the State Legislature. Re-elected the 
following year, he was chosen Speaker of the 
Assembly, and again, in 1862, was chosen 
Speaker by a large majority over Hon. Horatio 
Seymour, 

On the 18th of September, 1851, Mr. Ray- 
mond published the first number of the New 
York Times, a daily political newspaper, with 
which his name was to be henceforth closely 
identified until the day of his death, 

In 1852 he attended the Whig National Con- 
vention at Baltimore. Mr. Raymond’s speech 
in exposition and defense of the political senti- 
ment of the North in regard to the extension of 
slavery into the National Territories was among 
the earliest, as it was one of the most powerful 
expressions of the political policy which the 
whole North soon came to adopt as its own. 

In 1854 Mr. Raymond wes elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of this State by the Whig party, on 
the ticket with Hon, Myron H. Clark. 

On the disruption of the old Whig party, con- 
sequent upon the defeat of General Scott, Mr. 

taymond took an active part in the organiza- 
tion of the Republican party. 

Jn the memorable Presidential campaign of 
1860, which resulted in the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the Presidency of the United 
States, he bore a conspicuous part, and both in 
his journal and in public speeches contributed 
largely to the success of the new party. 

The deceased was never a decided party man. 
In sympathy he was with the Republicans, but 
his course was never, to say, positive-—decided. 
He was modcrate in his views both in Con- 
gress—to which he was elected from the Sixth 
Congressional District in the autumn of 1864— 
and as a member of the Philadelphia National 
Convention. Indeed, he was charged by his 
political friends with lukewarmness, and by 
opponents with being on the fence. He was 
misunderstood, In the House of Represeysa- 
tives he was far from being a cipher. is 
speech, the first he delivered in the House, was 
in Opposition to Thad, Stevens’s theory of 
“dead States.” His argument was, that as the 
acts of the so-called seceding States were null- 
ities, they could not be out of the Union, and 
were, therefore, not “dead.” A month later 
he delivered another speech in opposition to 
the doctrines that had been enunciated by Mr. 
Shellabarger, and, consistently with these 
opinions, he opposed the bill reported by Mr, 
Stevens trom the Reconstruction Committee, to 
provide military governments for the Southern 
Slates, 

Mr. Raymond was one of the ablest debaters 
and hardest workers in the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress, and his name is# intimately connected 
with many of its wisest measures, On tiie ex- 
piration of his term he was pressed to accept a 
re-nomination by prominent gentlemen of both 
the great parties, but he positively declined, 
and withdrawing himself almost wholly from 
public life, devoted his time and his pen to the 
journal of which he stood as the acknowledged 
head, Subsequently, in 1867, he was offered 
the mission to Austria, by the President, but de- 
clined it—notwithstanding which fact the then 
President had the indeclicacy to send his name 
to the Senate. Mr. Raymond cared little for 
politics. He was essentially a journalist. He 
was fond of travel, and has visited Europe three 
times. While in Italy in 1859, Mr. Raymond 
witnessed the progress of the battle of Solfer- 
ino, and his description of it was the first that 
appeared in any American newspaper. 

in his private relations Mr. Raymond was ex- 
ceedingly amiable, and warmly beloved by his 
associates and employés. He was, when mis- 
takes happened in the conduct of the paper, at 
all times ready to listen to explanations, and 
treat those who were derelict in their duties 
not only justly but courteously. He was never 
known to be angry, never in a passion, 

To sum up his character in a few words, Mr. 
Raymond was a sincere, good man—one, who, 
while he could never by intimidation or politi- 
cal pressure be driven from his convictions, was 
ever ready to listen to the reasonings of his 


| friends, and enemies even, and promptly cor- 


rect errors when satisfied they were such. His 


biographer in the Times, in closing his sketch of | 


his deceased friend’s career as a politician and 
journalist, thus briefly rehearses his acts, pub- 
lic and private, during the last hours of his 
life, which to the end was an active one: 

“Mr. Raymond passed the afternoon previous 
to his death in Greenwood, making arrange- 
ments for the interment of his son Walter's re- 
mains, and called at the office of the Times 
about 6 o’clock in the evening. After a few 
minutes’ conversation with the writer of this 


| sketch, on matters pertaining to the business of 


the paper, he returned home. After dinner he 
sat with his family and some friends who came 
in until between 9 and 10 o'clock, when he left 
them to attend a political consultation ; and his 
family saw no more of him until he was dis- 
covered about 2.30 next morning, lying in the 








hallway unconscious and apparently dying. He 
had locked the outside door and shut the inner 
one, and was then apparently stricken with the 
malady that closed his life. The most eminent 
medical aid was at once summoned, and the 
utmost that science and skill could do were 
done, in vain. He remained unconscious, and 
died tranquilly about 5 o’clock in the morning.” 








EVENING. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Wit what ineffable awe of buoyancy 

She soars into the realms of her delight, 
Where most fantastic constellations be, 
Where comets shake their flery plumes with 

giee, 
Where nebulous flakes are brooding fair and 
free, 

And countless orbits-flash and wind and 

disunite ! 
Great mystic eyes upon the gloom are shining, 
Great shadowy arms with other arms entwining, 
Great solemn wings the purple depths divining, 

And vaster caverns of space yawn half alight— 
And yet the thrill of every leaf and tree, 
The swirl across his honey of the bee, 

The bird who stirs in the dead of the dark to 
free 
The fragment of some dream of melody, 

She answers through her pulses: as the sea, 
Drawing long ebbs, remote and lazulite, 
Feels the fresh dew dropped from some forest 

tree, 
Filled in the heart of some soft noon-wrap- 
ped gloom, 

To speed a thousand leagues its murmurous 

flight. 
Nor one sole system throbs itself to her 

Whose influences reach the infinite, 

For lo! with radiant ripple and silent stir, 

All things spring forward to encounter doom, 

The moon, below, bursting long clouds with 
bloom, 

Large in the vapor hangs her crimson light, 
And stars, keen-orbed in passionless serenity, 
Their silver-spikéd chariot axles boom 

Scattering upon the dusk a spray more 

bright— 
Though cycles distant, at her call they come, 

Sad sentinels through all a summer’s night. 








UNITED AT LAST. 


Mary Harris and Alfred Freeman married 
out of spite ; and each felt after the ceremony 
was over that a stupidly wicked deed had been 
completed. Dame Grundy avowed it ‘ a splen- 
did match ;” but then the astute lady considers 
love an obsolete term, an emotion which cul- 
tnred humanity should utterly ignore. Old Sol 
—whose presence on such occasions is by some 
thought indispensable—deigned to grace their 
wedding morn in golden splendor; parents 
smiled, and friends congratulated, but notwith- 
standing the unmistakable satisfaction of na- 
ture-relatives and society, the young couple be- 
gan their bridal tour in a state of despondency 
passing description. They had now been home 
six weeks, and while their lives appeared calm 
and unruffled, under the surface was a contin- 
ual whirlpool of eddying currents which imper- 
ceptibly roughened their whole intercourse. 

‘* Mary,” said Mr. Freeman, one morning, 
buttoning his heavy overcoat preparatory to 
leaving for business, ‘I shall probably be de- 
tained at the office until late this evening ; you 
needn’t wait dinner.” 

“Very well,” she replied coldly. ‘‘ Mother 
is coming over to spend the day, so I won’t be 
lonely.” 

He smiled bitterly. 

* Loneliness is better than unpleasant com- 
pany—at least so my experience declares,” and 
without waiting a reply, left the house, 

“Oh, dear,” murmured the young wife, as, 
turning to the window, she watched him battle 
the driving storm. “Our life is a perpetual 
combat, none the less dangerous for being 
cleverly concealed, His fetters are galling, and 
once in a while his misery must break through 
its self-imposed bonds. I can understand by 
my own experience, for did I not at first reci- 
procate this hatred and contempt? but now his 
magnanimity has earned my honor, his man- 
liness my respect, and—well! I am just as 
unhappy, only in another way.” 

Scornfully dashing away a tear, she hurried 
to the music-room, from whence soon issued 
defiant noisy strains, testifying discordantly to 
their producer’s inharmonious mood. 

* Alfred,” said Mrs. Freeman, some days after, 
“supposing we have a little reception next 
week ? they are much more pleasant than large 
gatherings.” 

* Anything for a change !” he answered care- 
lessly. ‘**Whom do you propose inviting ?” 

Mary Freeman was something of a diplomat, 
and originated this idea for the sole purpose of 
discovering how her husband now regarded 
his old sweetheart. She had long since done 
away with her girlish romance, could even 
laugh at the many imperfections of its hero. 

jut men’s fancies, she argued, were more last- 
ing, and proudly determining to return to her 
parents if his manner evidenced any affection 
for Maud Ashton, numbered over several of 
their clique, ending with the name of her sup- 
posed rival, while she closely noted her com- 
panion’s expression. 

“A very gocd list,” he said, with a smile, 
when she had concluded ; to her infinite amaze- 
ment betraying not a particleof embarrassment. 
“But there is one you hdve omitted to men- 
tion,” and he, in his turn, now became inquisi- 
tive. 

* Who ?” she asked, reflectively. 

“Why, Henry Stetson. You know he has re- 
turned to the city ?” 

She laughed merrily. 

“Oh! yes. Henry must be,included; he 
didao’t attend our wedding recep#ion.” 
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With a-wondering, but relieved look, Mr. 
Freeman replied, and from that day the atmo- 
sphere surrounding their young hearts was 
mysteriously lightened. 

The evening of the reception came round 
cold and clear. Host and hostess were radiant 
in the paraphernalia Fashion ordains for such 
occasions, but beneath their gay attire and smil- 
ing demeanor there was Observant a certain 
restlessness, which, between man and wife, 


denotes the fear that 4 perfect knowledge of | 


each other's love along can cast out. In couples, 
trios, and groups, Aheir company assembled, 
until their spacious, brilliantly lighted drawing- 
room was comfortably filled. 

“Mary,” said Mr. Freeman, late in the even- 
ing, “I wish you would come with me.” His 
eyes flashed angrily, and his brow was nerv- 
ously contrected. She looked up in amaze- 
ment—nerer before had she seen her self-pos- 
sessed basband so agitated. 

“6 What is it ?” she asked, taking his arm, and 
tremMing with a vague idea of some terrible 
calamity. 

“Come and see,” he answered, gloomily, 

Without another word she followed his guid- 
When they reached the partly-closed 
library door, he stopped, and said in a low tone: 

“ Eavesdropping is not in my line of busi- 
ness, but I accidentally overheard the begin- 
ning of an unusually interesting conversation, 
and as you are the subject under discussion, 
have brought you here to refute, if possible, 
the calumnies in propria persona. Now listen !” 

A voice, which she immediately distinguished 
as belonging t6 her old lover, said boastingly : 

“Yes, sir! Mary Freeman to-day thinks 
more of your humble servant than of any other 
man in the universe.” 

‘She managed to conceal her affection ad- 
mirably to-night,” observed his companion, 
ironically. 

“ Oh, yes, Mary always possessed a remark- 
able power of self-control. But I pity Freeman. 
Poor devil! it must be rough to have a wife 
whose every thought is centred on another.” 

Mrs. Freeman could listen no longer. 

* Come in,” she murmured, breathlessly. 

And arm in arm they stood before the 
speaker, who had ceased suddenly as the indig- 
nant couple entered. 

“Mr, Stetson,” began the lady, composedly, 
although her husband felt the little fingers rest- 
ing on his coatsleeve tremble convulsively, “1 
have been a listener to the latter portion of your 
very remarkable communication, and desire to 
correct the delusion under which you now 
labor. My husband is the first and only man I 
ever loved, so sympathy in that direction is un- 
mecessary. Your egotism must needs be im- 
mense, to fashion affection out of the foolish 
flirtation in which I at one time engaged. Mr. 
Holmes,” turning to the other gentleman, who 
was looking amusedly at his discomfited ac- 
quaintance, “if you hear elsewhere of this 
strange. version, be kind enough to corresttt 
on the spot.” > 4 

He bowed respectfully, and, with a scornful 
glance at the crestfallen Stetson, husband and 
wife left the room, and, without a word, pro- 
ceeded to their guests, who were about dispers- 
ing. 
With intense mortification Mary Freeman, 


‘ after recovering from her white heat of anger, 


reflected on the confession she had that even- 
ing made, Pride had been for a moment for- 
gotten, but now resumed its old dominion. So, 
disgusted with herself and the world in gen- 
eral, she noted the last carriage roll off. 

‘Mary, will you come into the parlor a few 
moments?” asked her husband, with a peculiar 
expression, leading the way. She followed— 
how, indeed, could she do otherwise :—and, 
standing by the mantcl, waited nervously for 
him to speak, “ Mary, did pride prompt you 
to tell a falsehood this evening ?” 

Oh, how she longed to answer “Yes,” but 
his dark, truthful eyes were searching her face, 
and she picked at a delicate lace handkerchiet, 
vainly wishing herself away, it mattered little 
where. 

“ Will you not tell me 7” he persisted, gently 
removing the tender web, and holding in his 
own firm grasp the destructive little fingers. 

Someway, his clasp reassured her, and she 
looked timidly up, to meet a glance so laden 
with love and longing as to renuer furtuer con- 
cealment impossilie. 

They understood each other then. 
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“TrEN you have rejected him ?” 

“ Of whom do you speak, father ?” 

* Giles Sanderson.” 

“No, father. To reject, one must have some- 
thing offered.” 

«“ What! Ada Mortmain, do you tell me that 
he did not ask you ”” 

“Yes, father. I did not give him time, But 
undoubtedly I should have rejected him had I 
given him the opportunity to fall on his knees 
at my feet, eic., etc.” 

Doctor Mortmain looked aghast, but at last 
found words. 

“ Ada, what are your reasons ?” 

‘*] have but one: he is too tame.” 

“Tame! Good heavens, child! what do you 
mean ?” 

“J mean, father, there is no manhood about 
him. Almost a giant in form, he is yet buta 
weak, effeminate apology for a man ; certainly 
not the person I should look to for protection. , 

“Not a hero, I presume,” said the doctor, 
just a trifle vexed. 

«“ And never will—never can be, father. Look 
at the thousands who have gone, and are still 
going, into the army, while he ren ains at home, 
intent only upon the gratification of self.” 

«“ And you do not love him ”” asked the doc- 
tor, with a quizzical smile. 

* Certainly not ; but perhaps——” 

+ Yes, yes ; perhaps you might if he was more 


of a hero, and perhaps you may when it is too 
late. You have made a great mistake, Ada. 
You wrong Giles Sanderson.” 

“T think not, father. If he would give me 
some proof that he has the least courage about 
him, I might possibly regard him with less 
aversion.” 

“ Well, well, Ada, I'll not dispute with you, 
but Iam really sorry. Of all the young men of 
my acquaintance, I know not one that I would 
choose before Giles. As for joining the army, 
I do not know that it is a test of courage. He 
is doing more with his money and influence 
than he could to go down there and lose his 
head perhaps. 

“And at the same time showing his coward- 
ice. I do not doubt his patriotism, so long as 
he keeps out of the reach of bullets and sword- 
points, but I de doubt his courage.” 

“Well, I'll say no more, Ada; I called you 
here to speak of poor Mrs. Craigin. Her little 
boy has just been here to teil me that she is 
sick, and as I am going there immediately, I 
thought it might be as well to take along some- 
thing to make her comfortable. Please get a 
basket of such things as she will need, while I 
get the carriage.” 

When the carriage drove up to the door, 
Ada came out of the house dressed for the 
street, and carrying a well-filled basket. 

“That's right Ada. Going down town? I 
can take you right there.” 

**T am going with you, father.” 

“Ha! ha! Going inte the heroics yourself, 
are you?” 

Ada made no reply, but sprang into the car- 
riage, and her father took a seat beside her, an 
amused smile shortening his face. 

Just as they were turning down the dark, 
narrow street which led to Mrs. Craigin’s, the 
doctor heard some one call to him, and stop- 
ping, a rough-clad workman came running from 
an alley hard by. 

“Where are you goin’, doctor 2” 

“To Mrs. Craigin’s,” said Doctor Mortmain ; 
“ she is sick.” 

“Yes, she is powerful bad ; but there’s a man 
jest been there, But you mustn’t go.” 

“ Why ?” asked the doctor, surprised. 

“Niot ! doctor. The draft has made the men 
crazy, and the women too, I reckon. Don’t 
you hear that noise ?” 

“Yes; but I guess they will will not touch 
me. What say you, Ada? Will you get out 
here ?” 

“No, father. Drive on. I’m not afraid.” 

Thanking the man, the doctor started down 
the street. They had not gone half the length 
of it, when they saw at the other end the mad, 
surging crowd, and a dozen or more of the 
rioters left the main body and made directly to- 
ward them, shouting and yelling like so many 
demons, 

“Shall we turn back, Ada?” asked her fa- 
ther, who did not like the looks of the villains, 

Kile on; father,” replied Ade4 rot her eaior: 
trembled a little, 

They were but a few steps from Mrs. Craigin’s 
door when the mob met them, and all unex- 
pectedly some of them grasped the bridle, 


while the remainder laid violent honds on Ada ; 
and cries of “Down with them ! don’t spare 
the beauty ! no draft!” rent the air. 

At the first movement Ada looked about her, 
hoping to find one friend—one man who had 
not yet lost all human feelings--and her eyes 
fell upon the well-known form of Giles Sander- 
s0D running to the rescue. 

“Back ! back !” he shouted, fighting his way 
to Ada’s side. Back, I say!” and he dealt 
biows right and left ; the suddenness of the at- 
tack disconcerted the rioters, and for a mo- 
ment they fell back. The next they were press- 
ing toward the carriage ayain. 

Giles, tncugh he knew he had no chance 
against such odds, still heid his ground, hoping 
that he could keep them at bay until Ada could 
escape, 

How noble he looked to Ada, his eye flash- 
ing contempt, and his giant-like iorm braced 
for the onset. 

“ Run, Ada!” he whispered, 
hold them for a moment.” 

Doctor Mortmain, who had been released 
when Giles made his unexpected appearance, 
now hurried up to Sanderson’s ald. 

* Run, Ada, and we will follow when you are 
safe.” 

Ada saw that she could do no good, and also 
that neither Giles nor her father would think of 
leaving while she was there, so she jumped out 
of the carriage and staried with ail speed up 
the street. 

She had taken but a few steps when she 
heard a volley of musketry, and, looking 
around, she saw a squad of soldicrs hurrying 
to the rescue, She paused a moment, and saw 
the rioters scatter in all directions ; then she 
ran back to her father, and was just in time to 
see four soldiers lifting the body of Giles Sand- 
erson into the carriage. 

* Father! father !” 

“Hush, Ada! We cannot tell yet,” said the 
doctor. ‘“‘ Come, you must go home now.” 

Ada followed without a word, her eyes fixed 


“7 will try and 


others pulled Doctor Mortmain to the ground, | 


is not too late. 
ready.” 

Ada was ready long before the half hour 
was past, and she went with her father to the 
home of Giles Sanderson. There she remained 
until he was out of danger, and there she yet 
remains, mistress of his princely home, a loved 
and loving wife and mother; and if she some- 
times falls into her old habit of hero-worship, 
she never looks further for her hero than Giles 
Sanderson, and never calls him “ Too tame.” 


I go back in halfan hour. Be 








THE JUBILEE. 


THE programme of the Great National Peace 
Jubilee at Boston has been carried out with a 
completeness of detail that must be considered 
remarkable, in view of the magnitude of the 
undertaking. Columns upon columns in the 
journals of the country have been devoted to 
descriptions of this extraordinary Musical Fes- 
tival, and hundreds of thousands of people, 
whether denizens of Boston, or visitors from all 
parts of the United States, have attested the 
success of the gigantic enterprise. Even from 
the far off Pacific coast, taking advantage of 
the timely completion of the Pacific railroad, a 
number of persons came to swell the vast con- 
course that assembled within the spacious walls 
of the Coliseum, 

In our last issue we reviewed the proceed- 
ings of the opening day. One feature, how- 
ever, of the initiatory exercises we illustrate in 
this number, in a fine double-page engraving, 
which includes a view of the grand organ 
and orchestra, and will constitute one of the 
most interesting of our series of Jubilee Tlus- 
trations, The inauguration of the Great Festi- 
val took place shortly after three Pp. M. on the 
15th June. The Rev. E. E, Hale asked divine 
blessing, closing with the Lord’s Prayer. Mayor 
Shurtleff delivered the welcome address. He 
said : 

To this national festival, instituted tocommemorate 
the return of peace to our country, the restoration of 
our ancient liberties unimpaired, our national bonds 
of union unbroken, and our honor and credit unsul- 
lied, Boston welcomes you all most sincerely and cor- 
dially. Let this welcome extend as widely as the be- 
neiicial and glorious effects of our happy peace can 
reach and be felt, that all nations and all tongues may 
join in the joyful strains, and let the gladsome music 
of this jubilee resound in one acclamation throughout 
the world, and be echoed and re-echoed to the re- 
motest regions of the universe. Domestic strife has 
ended ; peace and Revmnony pera. The sons of the 
Union rejoice in liberty and friendship. All, then, are 
welcome to join with us in singing the praises of the 
great Ruler of events, who has vouchsafed to us the 
most estimable of all blessings. May the harmony of 
the occasion strike deep into the breasts of us all, and 
leave within our nature the most sacred and lasting 
impression, and may peace and good will forever 
reign triumphant. Welcome, thrice welcome, are all, 
to this our Festival of Peace, 

The Hon. A. H. Rice followed the Mayor as 
orator of the day. In the course of his speech, 
which was of considerable length, he said : 

Ti is ordained in the affairs of men that the highest 
triumph of victory is the most perfect cope and 
loudest din of battle hushed in the melody of song. 
In entire agreement with this thought convenes this 
vast assemlly, larger than was ever before gathered 
in a single audience-room upon this continent; 
gathered from the East, from the West, from the 
North, and from the South, to blend the power of 
numbers and the harmony of sound together ; multi- 
plied voice and instrument of every name in sending 
up to heaven and forth to men @ pwan of great joy 
over the restoration of domestic peace, and the re- 
newal of prosperity to our Common country, 

He then paid a tribute to P. 8. Gilmore, as 
one to whom rightfully belongs the crowning 
honors of the day, and also made honorable 
mention of Parepa and Ole Bull, 


THE COLISEUM ORGAN, 


The instrument constructed by E. & G. G. 
Hook, of Boston Highlands, for the Coliseum, is 
of wonderful power. It has but a single man- 
ual, besides the pedals and sub-bass, but is ca- 
pable of all desirable combinations, and is an 
organ complete in itself, Repeated experl- 
ments were necessary to get pipes of sufficient 
compass as well as excellence, but the experi- 
ments were successful, and the result was the 
production of an instrument which for volume 
of sound could not be surpassed by a union of 
the four largest organs in Boston, while at the 
same time its tones are rich, and of excellent 
quality. This power is due not only to the ca- 
pabilities of the tubes, but to the immense pres- 
eure of air brought to bear on them—four 
thousand pounds. The tuba mirabilis stop, 
which forms the chief element of strength, is 
to be found in but two other organsin the 
country—both built by the Messrs, Hook—one 
of them that in Henry Ward Beecher’s church. 
There are 12 complete sounding stops, with 160 
pipes connected, The instrument is 22 feet 
broad, and 30 feet high to the top of the highest 
pipe. The lower pari, to the height of 8 feet, 
is cased in walnut and chestnut, but the pipes 
rise above—naked into the air—in regular 
gradations and with picturesque effects. 

The necessity of such an organ, as a base for 
the grand chorals, was apparent long since, but 
its conetruction was an uncertainty till the 
Messrs Hook placed terms before the committee 
that they could not decline, All the resources 
of the establishment were brought into play, 





upon the vehicle, which drove along at a fu- 
neral pace. When they came out into the 


carriage, and sent Ada home, There she 
waited and waited all through the day, and 





| way into the night. 
striking for midnight, she heard her father’s 
step at the door, and she flew to meet him. 

| * Tell me, father!” 

“T cannot, Ada,” said he. “I have just left 
him. He may live an hour; he may live until 
morning, and he may get well.” 

“Thank God he is not dead! 
die. Can I see him, father?” 

Doctor Mortmain looked down into the pale, 
agonized face of his daughter, and replied : 

“Yes, Ada. if you love him.” 

“T do, father,” she whispered, softly. “I 
always have, father.” 

“J knew it, Ada—I knew it! and I hope it 


He must not 


broad streets again, Doctor Mortmain called a | 
| property of the Messrs. Hook, they receiving | 


Just as the clock was | 


and, from new material, in just four weeks the 
instrument was constructed, It is valued at 
| $10,000, and after the jubilee is to be still the 


several thousand dollars for its use. They are 
entitled to this, and to public thanks as well, as 
| will be conceded when it is stated that such an 
organ is not fitted for ordinary church pur- 
poses, aud must remain on their hands unless 
engaged by some institution of music, or en- 
larged, by the addition of other manuals, into an- 
| other “great organ,” for whoever has scores of 
thousands to pay for it. The organ works with 
remarkable ease, by pneumatic power, although 
ithe manual is 20 feet away from it, facing the 
parquette, This organ, with its Titanic voices, 
is one of the wonders of the wonderful week of 
jubilee. 
The interest of the second day’s proceedings 
was enhanced by the presence of President 








Grant, who left his hotel on the morning of the 
16th under escort of the Legislative Committee 
and a corps of cavalry, arriving at the State 
House about 11 o'clock. An immense mass of 
people greeted the President on the route, Se- 
cretary Boutwell, Admiral Farragut, Governor 
Chamberlain, and several other civil and mili- 
tary dignitaries were in’ the Presidential suite. 
On reaching the State House, the President was 
formally introduced to Governor Claflin. The’ 
Governor said : 

Mr. PRESIDENT—In behalf of the people of the Com- 
monwealth I welcome you to her capital, They thank 
you for the marked recognition which you have been 
pleased to give to her by calling to your counsels some 
of her most distinguished citizens, We concur in your 
policy, and have implicit confidence that your admin- 
istration in the civil department will be as successful 
as it was in war during the rebellion. Trusting that 


your visit may be as agreeable to you as it is gratify. ° 


ng to us, I again bid you a cordial welcome, 


President Grant responded to the Governor 
as follows : 

It affords me great pleasure to visit the capital of 
the State which has done so much for my su port, and 
for the support of the Union in the time of the great 
rebellion—a2 State whose principles did so much to 
give me whatever political position I have attained, 
and a State where I have received such a hearty wel- 
come in other days, 


The engraving on our front page represents 
the reception given to the President in the 
Committee-room of the Coliseum, which, with 
its tasteful floral decorations, presented a charm- 
ing coup Vail, We shall not enter into the de- 
tails of the many and enthusiastic ovations of 
which the republic’s Chief Magistrate was the 
recipient on the part of the authorities, the 
military organization, and the people of Bos- 
ton. However, our artist has given a picture 
of the scene at the Coliseum upon the arrival 
of the distinguished guest. 

On entering the main building, and on it be- 
coming known to the vast audience seated and 
standing within its walls that the President, 
with his suite, was present, all arose to their 
feet as if by a common impulse, and while he 
stood, hat in hand, in the presence of, and 
bowing to, the mighty throng, a cheer from 
sixty thousand throats went up, and filled the 
far-extending structure. It was like the roar of 
the sea as the waves, driven by the storm, lash 
themselves against a rock-bound coast. No- 
thing could be grander, more solemn, or even 
more musical, than was that swelling, uprising, 
surging, and then quickly subsiding shout. It 
is not possible to convey the impression which 
such a chorus of voices gave in that cheer, or, 
rather, succession of cheers, that rose and fell 
and dashed and surged about, as only human 
voices, influenced by strong emotion, can. 
For full five minutes were these cheers con- 
tinued from audience and chorus and orches- 
tra, accompanied by the waving of thousands 
of handkerchiefs in the hands of women fair as 
the houris in Mohammed’s heaven, When this 





mighty welcome, £0 mM gonsonance with the 


scribable, had subsided, orchestra and organ 
struck in with the strains of * See the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes,” and then, as the music pro- 
gressed, at a signal from Mr. Gilmore’s baton, 
ten thousand souls, in colossal chorus, gave 
voice to the words of the anthem: 


Sce the conquering hero comes. 


Our engraving represents the reception of 
the President at the moment the anthem was 
finished, when again the audience stood up, 
almost involuntarily, and gave another round 
of cheers, accompanied by the waving of 
handkerchiefs, 

The battery of Parrott guns placed immediately 
without were manipulated within the Coliseum, 
iu front of the conductor's stand, This was done 
by touching, at the proper moment, the keys of 
an electrical instrument, to which the guns 
were connected by wires, precisely as are struck 
the keys of an organ or plano when harmony 
in the measurement of time is demanded. The 
Parrotts were added to increase the effect in 
certain passages of music—as the basso pro- 
Sundi, deeper even than the deepest notes of 
the organ, which, of itself, was a wonder in the 
volume of sound it gave out, filling the vast 
structure with a roar that even the voice of the 
tempest could scarcely surpass. At the wave 
of the conductor’s baton the lightning was un- 
chained by the operator sitting before the elec- 
trical machine, and instantly the note, in per- 
fect time, was heard from the gun without that 
was thus discharged of its contents. The effect 
was grand beyond conception. The note could 
not, by the best ear, have been more accurately 
measured, It came in with the deep voice of 
the organ, the roar of the wind and the cry of 
the etringed instruments, and softened into a 
cadence poetically harmonious by the ten thou- 
sand voices that joined the chorus-army, which, 
like the pulsations of the ocean, rose and fell 
at the bidding of the magic wand that Mr. Gil- 
more so deftly handled. 

The reporters’ room was conveniently fur- 
nished for the representatives of the press from 
distant cities, an arrangement rarely thought 
of by those who, while they expect their doings 
shall be trumpeted to the world, care little for 
the personal comfort of the gentlemen who dls- 
interestedly labor in their behalf. The re- 
porters’ room had every convenience. Not 
only were there tables, chairs, pens, paper and 
ink ready for instant use, but almost at their 
hands were telegraph batteries arranged, by 
which dispatches could without delay be sent, 
over the wires to the most distant places on the 
continent. Of course the recipients were 
duly grateful for a courtesy which, unsolteited 
by any of their number, had been exteaded to 
them by the getters-up of the monster concert, 
and, doubtless, had no little influence in giving 
a rosy color to their letters descriptive of the 
Grand Jubilee. 





So much space is necessarily oeeapied this 
week by our illustrations of current events that we 
are compelled to interrupt the publication of the Hon, 
E. G. Squier’s interesting series of “Tongues from 
Tombs.” They will be resumed in the next numbes, 
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CEREMONY OF THE FESTIVAL OF 8. FORT, IN THE CRYPT OF THE CHURCH OF ST, SEURIN, 
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THE DURBAR AT UMBALLAH—MEETING OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA AND THE AMEER 
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WUNNER OF THE DERBY, 








ROMAN PAVEMENT FOUND IN THE POULTRY, NEAR THE MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, 
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SCENES AT THE DERBY—AN ECCENTRIC TURN-OUT. 
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ALL FOR THE BEST. 


I am but an unknown poet; 
All her thirst is for renown; 
« Could I but win fame, and throw it 
At her feet, she might look down— 


Might, perhaps, think I could muster 
Brains en vugh to serve her end, 

Think, perchance, sufficient lustre 
Might be hers by what I penn’d, 


But although in reams of verses 
I put heart, and soul, and brains, 
Critics (full of tender mercies !) 
Scarcely thank me for my pains. 


And my lady, colder growing, 
Smiling, stabs me to the heart: 
“ Dearest one, as things are going, 
Would it not be best to part?” 


Bo she leaves me—bitter curses 
Vex my bosom for a while; 
But when next I publish verses, 
Lo, behold the critics smile! 


ASKAROS KASSIS, 


THE CoOPpT. 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATE U. 8 CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE SEARCH THROUGH THE 
NIGHT, 





Tne Doseh was over: the crowd dispersed 
and the officials departed. Askaros, after ac- 


companying the cortége back to the Consular | 


residence, impatiently turned his steps toward 
his own house, to sun himself in the smiles of 
his young wife, and seek an antidote, in her 
society, for the disgust and depression the 
scenes he had Just witnessed had inspired in 
his breast. 

It was about sunset when he reached his 
house, and great was his disappointment at not 
finding Edith there to weleome him, which was 
the more singular since she had never before 
ventured out without bis protection, No one 
could tell whither she had gone; but his anx- 


Edith had not been there that day, he was 
quite sure, and that the Sitta E] Warda herself 
had not been home since midday, 

“They are together, then, somewhere,” said 
Askaros to himself, catching at that hope, after 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


passed; “perhaps at the Coptic convent, I 
will see.” 


swer to his inquiry, that kl Warda was there, 
but not his wile, whom they had not seen, he 
asked to sce El Warda, and learned from her, 
to his surprise, that she had neither seen nor 
heard from Edith that day; but suggested she 
was In the habit of visiting the American mis- 
sionaries’ wives very ofien, and might have 
gone there. 

Askaros caught at the idea, and rushed off 
immediately to the Syrian quarter, where dwelt 
the missionaries, to reach which he had to cross 
the Ezbekich, as it was on the opposite side of 
the city, 

To his inquiries there, at each house succcss- 
ively, the same response, “She had not been 
there !” 

Turning his footsteps homeward, he consoled 
himself with the thought that while he was rac- 
ing over Cairo atter his wife, she, doubtless 
had returned home, and was impatiently await- 
ing his return also, At the thought, he quick- 
ened his pace, and almost gayly ran through 
the garden on reaching his house, framing some 
tender reproach for her as he went. 

But a bolt of ice seemed to penetrate his 
heart when the Boab, in response to his eager 
question, answered : 

* Sitia barra—Moosh foak !” (The lady is out 
—not come home), 

He staggered against the door, and gasped 
for breath, like one who has received a deadly 
| blow. A horrible thought crept into his brain, 
and curdled his blood, 

“Could the vengeance of the Princess Nezle 
| have taken this direction, and stricken him in 
| the point she knew the most vulnerable ? Were 
his pleasant vices, by a dreadful retribution, 
thus to be made the whips to scourge him ?” 

His hair bristled on his head at the thought 
of Edith’s being in the power of the wicked 
woman, whom, in the revulsion of his sentl- 
ments from fondness to loathing, he believed 
fully capable of the commission of any crime, 

Had she not warned him that her hate was 











as strong as her love, and her vengeance sure 


lety was dispelled when he learned she had | against all who offended her! By a refinement 


been accompanied, not only by an old and con- 


of cruelty, might she not have seized his heart, 


fidential servant, who was a kind of house- | bis soul, and keep it in her hands to torture ? 


keeper, but by Ferra) and another man-servant 
also. He was told they had only left the 
house half an hour before his reaching it. 

A little annoyed, and inspired by a vague un- 
easiness, which he condemned himself for as 
childish, Askaros restlessly paced up and down 
the long apartment, unable to sit, smoke or 
read, vexed at himself for the nervous fecling 
he could not conquer, and almost irritated 
against his young wife, for the first time, for 
the disquiet she was occasioning him, 

Vainly did he reason with himself against the 
presentiment of evil, and the cloud of some 
coming sorrow, which rested like a black 
shadow over his soul, and which he imputed to 
the morbid frame of mind induced by the spee- 
tacle he had seen that day. But his reason and 
Judgment were not strong enough to dissipate 
this shadow ; and as the evening wore on, and 
his wife did not return, nor her attendants 
come back to notify him of the cause of her de- 
tention, his uneasiness rose to keen anxiety, 
and his nervousness increased to such an ex- 
tent that he found himeelf utterly unable longer 
to endure it, and felt he must go forth to seck 
her, and gain relief from his own suspense by 
active search for her, 

The vague presentiment of evil, which had in 
the beginning been as formless and shapeless 
es that phantom thing of unutterable horror 
shadowed forth by the greatest genius of mod- 
ern romance, in his ** Dweller on the Thresh- 
old,” now begun, like that loathsome thing, to 
assume shape and form, and his busy fancy, 
under the inspiration of fear, conjured up ter- 
rible images of woe and horror. Almost every 
description of accident or outrage which could 
be visited upon a frail timid woman, and an 
infidel, by the hands of the crazy fanatics let 
loose on the city on this day of unbridled 
license, ran riot in his imagination; and he 
shuddered as he recalled to his memory many 
of the repulsive and frenzied faces of those fan- 
atics which he had seen in the crowd that day, 
any one of whom would deem he did Allah a 
service by slaying or maltreating an infidel wo- 
man and a Frank. 

True, Ferra) was with her, and would pro- 
tect her. Yet he was only one man, and 
powerless against numbers, A thrill of flerce 


| Nay, was not her purpose already effected, and 


the commencement of her triumph insured by 
the torture he was then undergoing? Might 
not she, adept as she was in cruelty, protract 
the agonies of that suspense until they became 
unendurable—until his brain gave way under 
the intolerable pressure which weighed upon 
it, and her work ended, as with ber own father, 
in the madness of the victim? Was he not on 
the eve of goipg mad now? for he felt the hot 
blood surging up into his head, and bounding 
madly through his arteries, while his eyeballs 
were injected with blood, and his brain grew 
Incapable of connected thought—one idea, like 
the echo of a cuckoo-clock, alone ringing 
through his mind: 

“Go and find her at Nezle’s palace! Save 
her from the tigress !” 

All that has taken eo long to describe, passed 
with electric rapidity through the mind of As- 
karos as he leaned against the door of his own 
dwelling, after receiving the Boab’s answer. 

Raising himself suddenly from that support, 
the astonished Boab saw him rush wildly back 
through the garden path by which he had 
come, heard the gate close heavily behind him, 
as, With despair in his heart, and desperate re- 
solve on his face strained almost to insanity, 
and with wild bloodshot eyes, which seemed 
not to see the objects before them, but to be 
strained on vacancy, the half-maddened hus- 
band staggered forth like an intoxicated man 
Into the starless night, bent on carrying out his 
desperate resolve of rushing again into the den 
of the tigress, from which he had before so nar- 
rowly escaped, 

The night was an unusual one for Cairo, for 
it was a stormy and a black one, Neither 
moon nor star was visible in the black rack of 
clouds which obscured the sky, and hung, like a 
pall, over the still city, as though the angry 
heavens frowned on the place and people who 
had offended them by the spectacle of that day, 
From the side on which lay the desert came a 
low moaning sound, with puffs of hot air—the 
breath of the distant Khamseen then howling 
over the desert; and blood-red gleams on the 
black sky, in the same direction, followed by 





fitful flashes of forked lightning, showed there 
was a tempest brewing in the elements, as well 


anger against Ferra) and the female servant, | as raging in the soul of the solitary man, who 


alternated with the grief at his heart. Why 
had they not warned Edith of the danger of 


swept along on his mad errand, heedless of all 


| the presages of earth, air and sky, regardless 


going out that day? They well knew it! and | of the coming storm, and as fully possessed by 


he cursed the blind obedience of Eastern 
slaves, which made them renounce almost the 
right and the exercise of independent thought 
in such cases as this. 

But had anything really happened, one of the 
servants would have come back to tell the tale. 


He was disquieting himself idly. Edith had | 


only gone to visit El Warda, feeling lonely in 
his absence, and not knowing how soon he 
would return. What a fool he was to torture 
himself needlessly ! He would go to the house 
of El Warda forthwith, where he was sure to 
find Edith, and they would have a good laugh 
over his imaginary terrors, of which he begun 
to feel ashamed ; yet there was a sinking sen- 
sation at his heart which belied these hopeful 
thoughts. Having formed his determination, 
he proceeded hastily to carry it out, and, leav- 
ing a message for Edith in case she should re- 
turn in his absence, strode away in the direc- 
tioa of the house where El Warda resided, 
which was not far distant. 

With hope and fear fluttering wildly at his 
heart, he reached the house, and to his eager 
inquiries the Boab responded that the Sitta 


the devils which rent and tore heart body and 
brain, as was ever demoniac in Holy Writ. 

On through the deserted city, he rushed out 
upon the road to Boulak. The hot wind from 
the desert, bearing its flery cand with it, swept 
wildly over the open country, and with it, for the 
first time in seven years, rushed down a deluge 
| of rain, which excited mothers, crouching in 
| the half-opened doors of their mud-huts, were 
showing their astonished younger children, 
who had never seen such a sight before as 
water falling from heaven ! 
| The forked lightning following tle crash- 

ing thunder, which pealed like artillery, played 
|} around the distant dome and minarcts of the 
Citadel, and lit up with a lurid glare the rushing 
river, the sharp cones of the Pyramids, and the 
solemn stone face of the Sphinx, looming out 


more weird-like and ghastly under this speciral | 


light. 

But all these sights and sounds of terror 
were unheeded by the solitary living creature 
to be seen on that deserted road—every dumb 
animal, as well as man, having sought shelter— 
who rushed on regardless of howling Khamseen 





the first cold thrill of disappointment had | 


Arrived at the convent, he was told, in an- 


wind, burning into his brain—of rain that 
drenched him through his thin garments—or 
lightning-flash that played around his head, 
striking sometimes a palm-tree close at hand, 
| whose shivered boughs and scattered dates 
would strike him, 

Onward ! ever onward he rushed, on as wilda 
race and in almost as spectral a shape as the 
horseman of Burger’s ballad, who sought also 
his bride—but to bear her from this to another 
world—until the fire in his brain could sustain 
his failing limbs no longer against fatigue and 
exposure to the elements, while the fever riot- 
ing in his blood was fed by the poisonous 
Khamseen wind scorching brain and marrow. 
But still he staggered forward—until, as he 
reached the central market of Boulak, yet 
pressing or toward that fatal palace, tine earth 
recled under his feet as in an earthquake, and 
he fell, stretched on the ground, without sense 
or motion, just as the Muezzin’s cry proclaimed 
the midnight hour, 

At early dawn a party of Fellahs bringing 
their produce to the market, found lying there 
the body of a man, not dead, for the breath 
came gaspingly from the laboring chest, but sore 
stricken with fever, and when they sought to 
question him, raving wildly, in their own and 
strange tongues, of secret foes and deadly 
perils to be met and conquered, Among his 
ravings their quick ears caught the name of 
Nezle Khanum—on which they shook their 
heads, and imitated to each other the sipping 
of a cup of coffee—in suggestion of poison. 

Finding him richly dressed, with a precious 
ring on his finger, they summoned the Sheik of 
ihe quarter, who caused him to be placed upon 
a litter, and conveyed to Cairo, where he was 
placed in the mosque called the Mauristan, 
the madhouse of that city, where he would be 
kept until his friends should claim him—nothing 
found on his person indicating who he was, or 
whence he came, 

And there for the present we must leave him, 
resuming his interupted search for the lost 
wife—so nearly now a widow. 


Incidents of Travel in Texas 
Since the War. 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 
AUTHOR OF “ST. LEGER,” “ROMANCE OF STUDENT 
LIFE,” “UNDERCURENTS,” “WAS HB 
BUCCESSFUL,” ETC. 


XI. 
I AWAITED Case’s return from Waco with great 
impatience, Pete and I kept very busy mean- 
time. My new acquisition turned out to bea 
prize, There was no mistake about it. True, 
his wandering, hap-hazard life for the last few 
years had not improved his habits for industry. 
Hie exhibited a disposition for skipping from 
one thing to another, and not sticking to his 
task till it was finished; but his good nature 
was unremitting, he was apt in the use of every 
implement that came to his hand, and he set- 
tled himself in his quarters at the Englishman’s 
Nose as if he never dreamed of having any 
other home. 
I had discovered several treasures on my 
premises for which I was doubtless indebted to 
the good taste of the old Englishman, Among 
these were some grape-vines, which Miller told 
me were of the finest description, and a num- 
ber of fruit trees, I say that I discovered 
them, but the truth 1s, Pete first pointed them 
out to me. He was overjoyed to find so many 
‘improvements ” on the place, and said it put 
him in mind of “Old Alabame.” 

On the fourth day succeeding the bringing of 
Pete from the village, and but little after ** sun- 
up” (I had already taken my breakfast at Mil- 
ler’s and gone to my ranch), I say on the fourth 
day after hiring Pete, for I dated all subsequent 
events from that period, as the Mohammedans 
mark theirs from the hegira of the prophet, 
I was seated in a truly patriarchal manner in 
the door of my cabin, watching my man, who 
was a little way off, at work at the fence, 

Attracted by some sounds in the distance, I 
lifted my eyes and beheld, to me, a very wel- 
come sight. Itwas Case and old Joe and my 
wagon-load of things. 

I ran to meet him. 

“7 guess you are glad to see me,” he sald. “1 
was detained a day at Waco unexpectedly. 
Why, how grand we look,” he continued, as he 
came nearer, 

I had scarcely stopped to notice the improved 
appearance of everything about my house, 
which was due to Pete’s ready handiwork, but 
now that I did survey it, I confess I was as 
much struck as my friend. 

“Why, what have you been doing here !” he 
exclaimed. “I never saw such a chianve ii. so 
short a time. Hallo! who have you there !” 
pointing to ete. 

“That's my man.” 

“Bravo? Engaged him?” 

6 Yes.” 

“Where did you pick him up ” 

“Why, massa,” interrupted old Joe, “ that’s 
Alabama Pete—heard him say more than a week 
ago that he was gwyne for to work with Massa 
Ferris.” 

So it seemed that Pete had planned and suc- 
cessfully executed his litle piece of strategy 
for putting himself in employ. 

I langhed, saying: ‘I suppose Pete knew it, 
but I did’nt.” 

“Well, I dare say he will do for you first- 
rate. He does not get along well where there 
are other men,” said Case, 

“Wants his own way too much, massa,” 
chimed in Joe, with the liberty which old ne- 
groes always take. “A ‘ceited nigger; telling 
other folks how to raise cotton ; never seed him 
break his own back a-doing it.” e 

We had now reached my cabin, and cametoa 
halt before its door. I called Pete, and we pro- 
ceeded to unload the little stock of things which 
was to furnish my place and bet me up asa 





housekeeper. I had previously arranged where 





to put the various articles, and we placed them 
accordingly, as fast as they were taken from 
the wagon, It was not along work. When we 
came to the farming implements, Pete exhibited 
a remarkable degree of interest. He e#imined 
each one with great care, as if he was to be per- 
sonally responsible for the amount of work it 
performed, 

‘Don’t see any scraper and sweeper for the 
cotton, massa,” he said. 

‘* What do you want with them ?” asked Case. 

“When the weather is too damp,” replied 
Pete, oracularly, “‘ you must scrape away the 
earth with the scraper to let the sun strike at 
the roots, and when it’s too dry, you want the 
sweeper to sweep the earth back on them.” 

“Colted nigger, dreadful ’ceited nigger!” 
muttered old Joe.” 

‘You must try, Pete, to get along without 
them this year,” said Case, good-naturedly. 
‘* You know we cannot expect to have everything 
ip as good order, at iirst, as you have in the old 
States,” 

The answer was oil on troubled waters. 
Pete graciously assented to the proposition, and 
was disarmed of any further criticism, But 
old Joe continued to mutter, ‘* Dreadful ’ceited 
nigger.” 

At length the wagon was emptied, and my 
establishment in order! Case and I walked 
about the place, both of us in complacent 
mood, 

‘*We must begin plowing at once ; you are 
a week late for the cotton; but never mind, 
I came over to spend the day with you, and Joe 
shall go for Miller’s plow, and we will com- 
mence breaking up right off.” 

** Pete thinks I can raise four or five acres of 
corn, although I am nearly a@ month behind 
time.” 

“] dare say you can, and it will be a great 
convenience for you to have your own supply, 
Look at this, I have brought you some garden 
seeds,” 

And Case opened a package which contained 
small papers of at least a dozen kinds. it was 
a real treasure, 

My “spring’s work” suddenly seemed so 
pressing, that I hardly knew where to begin, 
The cares of my farm began to occupy me, but 
they were pleasant. 

Old Joe now returned with the plow, the 
mules were hitched on, and Case himself held it. 

“Tam going to show Joe,” he said, laughing, 
“how to lay alurrow. Where we put our gar- 
den, there we must plow deep. Vete looks as 
if he understood it.” 

Pete was looking on with a critical eye as 
Case commenced work, but said nothing. 

Vhile my friend and old Joe were engaged 
with the garden, Pete and I were hard at work 
with the fence. By noon a great deal of work 
had already been done, and we were glad to go 
over to Miller’s for dinner. In the afternoon 
Miller himself was to come and commence on 
the eotton-field, As I stepped out of his house 
1 perceived Pete waiting to speak with me, 

“Massa Ferris,” he said very mysteriously, 
‘7 want to ask you a fivor.” 

The thought flashed on me that Pete was 
getting tired of solid work, and wanted per- 
iission to go to the village on some imaginary 
errand, 

* What is it ?” I said, a little sternly. 

“Don’t let anybody plow the cotton-field but 
me, massa,” he said, in an imploring tone, 

“Why not ?” 

‘Because I can do it all myself. I can raise 
ten acres and want nobody to help me, and I 
will raise five acres of corn so as to be respect- 
able and have something to live on, and don’t 
want no help neither, and massa can help me 
to take care of the garden, if he likes, But 
thems don’t know much about cotton, thems 
don’t. Thems will learn, but thems don’t 
know yet.” 

I felt a little reproached for my suspicions, 
but I could not but think of old Joe’s *“’ceited 
nigger,” and did not feel disposed to indulge 
Pete in any nonsense, 

“ Why, Pete,” I replied, “‘ you know we are 
in a great hurry now, and the more help we 
get, the better you should like it.” 

“So I do, massa, So I do; but I want to 
plow the cotton-fleld, and let thems do some- 
thing else.” 

“Js there any dificulty about plowing for 
cotton more than for anything else ?” 

“ No difficulty, massa; very simple when you 
know how. but they don’t plow as I do, and 
they don’t lay the furrows careful.” 

1 had been told (for I knew literally nothing 
on the subject) that to raise cotton was one of 
the easiest of all cultures, Here was a ques- 
lion, started: Was it through Pete's jealousy, 
or did he really understand the work better 
than the others? 

Wishing to know something of the method of 
cultivating this famous plant, I asked Pete to 
tell ne something about the process. Pete was 
delighted that I should ask him for information, 

“Twill tell you, massa, First I plow a fur- 
row, and lay it over so (gesturing with his hand); 
then I plow another furrow, and lay it over 
other way, so ; that makes the two furrows lay 
together ; then I plow two more furrows, one on 
each side of the first furrows, and I have four 
even furrows all laid together nice. When I 
finish the plowing, I take the openerand cut lines 


| through the field six feet apart, to put the seed 
|in. Then harrow and roll in the seed all with 


one machine. When the cotton comes up and 
begins to grow, I thin it out, so as to give ita 
wood chance, If it is very rich land, | thin it 
to eighteen inches; but if the land is not so 
good, I leave a stalk every twelve inches ; then 
1 weed ’em, and weed ’em so as to keep ’em 
very clean. But thems don’t take pains with 
their cotton. Don’t see any scraper or sweeper. 
Massa Goldborough has got ‘em. Ought to 
have scraper and sweeper, massa.” 

It was quite a long after-dinner discourse, 
but unlike many such discourses, it was very 
intelligible. I thanked Pete for his, informa- 
tion, and told him I would see about the plow- 
ing before we got to work in the aflerngon. 
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Then I took Case aside and told him the cause 
of Pete’s distress. 

“Let him plow the field by all means,” he 
said. ‘I will tell Miller. The boys can just as 
well be at work at the fences, and you and I 
will lay out the garden. Miller will finish the 
cornfield.” 

“T am glad you think as I do about it,” I 
said. 

“*Certainly.- Encourage Pete all you can, It 
is the only way to make anything of him. I 
ain going to stick to you here till you get every- 
thing in, recollect that. Don’t thank me, I 
have been the cause of your stopping in Texas, 
and I never shall forgive myself if things don’t 
go right with you to begin with.” 

** Nonsense !” I exclaimed. 

‘“‘Tonly wish we were alittle nearer each other,” 
continued Case; * but the ride don’t amount to 
much. Jane is coming over to see you to-mor- 
row. She will bring the children and spend the 
day. I told you that you must be prepared for 
visitors.” 

We continued to chat in this pleasant man- 
ner till Miller marshaled us to work. It wasa 
busy scene. What a contrast from the repose 
of the old ruin I had visited only two weeks be- 
fore! Pete was in his glory, for the cotton- 
field had been surrendered to him uncondition- 
ally. As he laid his furrows even and smooth, 
every four lapping together, making a separate 
bed, as it were, for each row of seed, Miller 
could not help saying, ‘* Well done, Pete ; you 
do understand how to plow for cotton—that’s a 
fact.” And old Joe ejaculated, “ I’se glad that 
nigger does know suntiin’ !” 

I could not help stopping occasionally to 
think of the change which had come over me 
since, pale and weak, with an enfvebled frame, 
I mounted Pancho at the end of the railroad 
route to try the effect of my good doctor’s pre- 
scription. If any one might ever entertain 
doubts of his identity, certainly I might. Yet 
there I was, feeling amost as strong as in old 
times, and very well. 

What greatly added to my happiness was the 
interest my friends took in me, and the zeal 
they exhibited in aiding me to get comfortably 
settled. I could not help thinking, if the whole 
world were governed by the same kind feelings 
and govd-will which had been shown to me, 
what a very happy world it would be. 

“You seein to be in a brown study,” said 
Case. ‘I shan’t let you flag the first day. 
Come, try and keep up with me, and I will give 
you a half holiday to-morrow !” 

» * * ” ” 

The labors of the day are finished, Case has 
gone home, to come back to-morrow with his 
wife and children, to surprise me, I dare say, 
with a house-warming in the evening. I judge 
80 at least from certain whisperings between 
Case and Mrs, Miller which I could not avoid 
overhearing. I bid good-by to her hospitable 
board when I took my supper this evening. In 
the morning I shall take my first breakfast on 
my own preimises, From indications which I 
am not supposed to observe, I judge that Pete 
intends to have something more than bare corn- 
dodger for the repast. The honest fellow is 
already enjoying the luxury of his shakedown, 
He is sleeping heavily. 

” * * * ” 

The stars glitter over my head, Light clouds 
drift lazily from the southwest, leaving the sky 
clear and blue. A lovely summer night on 
these vast illimitable plains. 

* ” a . * 

What are they doing now in New York ? How 
thronged is Broadway at this moment! How 
brilliantly shine the gaslights around the 
theatres and saloons! What a gay crowd pass 
up and down! 

* * *” * 

Do you regret the step you have taken ? 
Would you go back behind the counter at 
Stewart's? Would you return to that boarding- 
house, for the sake of witnessing those evening 
shows in Broadway, and of making one of the 
great crowd? No! I am content to be here 
under these glorious skies, a cultivator of the 
soil, and I feel grateful to the Giver of all good, 
who has enabled me to be free. 

* w * » 

Here ends the story of young Ferris. An- 
other MS. accompanied it, but I tind, on exami- 
nation, it is in the form of a diary, running 
through the whole season, and treating almost 
entirely of cotton culture, the raising of corn, 
and gardening. The diury is interesting and 
instructive, but is better calculated for the 
pages of ar agricultural journal, 

I have found it a very agreeable task to pre- 
sent a portion of the history of this young New 
Yorker to the public. There isin my minda 
deep moral in it for those young men who re- 
main in our large cities endeavoring to eke out 
a wretched existence on insufficient salaries, 
which they are only too glad to accept, and for 
which there is always a sharp competition, 

What is to become of these young men? Do 
they see any encouragement for their remain- 
ing where they are’? Do they not perceive 
that there is scarcely a chance for them, when 
the rich are daily becoming more powerful, by 
reason of their increased accumulations, and 
the poor are growing into the condition of 
their slaves? Yet they cling to their misery, 
attracted by the glitter that surrounds them, as 
the moth by the candle. 

As a parting word to such, I would say, im- 
itate the example of young Ferris, and seek in 
the fertile West or Southwest a new and happy 
home. 


THE REGATTA OF THE NEW YORK 
YACHT CLUB. 


Tur Regatta of the New York Yacht Club, 
on Thursday, June 10, was marked by sev eral excit- 
ing incidents and accidents, one of which is repre- 
sented in our engraving, showing the Phantom with 
her main topmast carried away, and her mainsail 
split by the force of the gale. 

In spite of the stormy weather, at half-past nine the 
William had taken on board the Regatta 








Committee, jifdges, members of the press, and a few 
friends, and steamed away from the foot of Desbros- 
ses street for Staten Island, leaving the Middletown 
receiving the members of the club and friends, who 
were rapidly arriving. 

On reaching Staten Island, the yachts were found 
all ready ; several, not competitors, were lazily sail- 
ing about the bay. The Dauntless, Rambler, Alice, 
Maggie, Lois, and others, were thus idly sporting 
about, none of them, however, venturing far trom 
shore except the Lois, belonging to the Atlantic Club, 
which crossed the bay, and in tacking capsized. For 
a few minutes then all was confusion, but the appear- 
ance of her crew, in dripping garments, standing on 
the overturned keel of the boat, and the rapid ap- 
proach of several tugboats and wreckers to her as- 
sistance, removed all fears of any loss of life, and the 
attention of all near the competing yachts was drawn 
to the start. 

At this time the bay presented a very animated ap- 
pearance. Yachts, steamers, craft of all descriptions, 
gayly decked with flags, dotted the surface of the 
water ; the shore was lined with eager crowds wait- 
ing to see the yachts start, while music from a dozen 
bands floated in bewildering variety from all sides, 

At 11:18 A. M. the signal to make ready was given, 
and fifteen minutes after the signal “start”? was 
sounded, and the yachts were bowling away toward 
the Southwest Spit. The Southwest Spit was rounded 
in the following order : 
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On the run from Sandy Hook the Sylvie carried 
away her jibboom, and with it her flying-jib and jib- 
topsall, which caused her to fall behind, 

On rounding the lightship, the Phantom, which had 
hitherto had it all her own way, carried away her 
main topmast and split her mainsail, causing her to 
fall off at once, The Palmer, following closely, also 
carried away her fore topmast, thus giving the Idler 
the lead, The Sadie or Gracie was the next to reach 
the lightship, but owing to the distance at which the 
steamer was from them, the yacht signal could not be 
distinguished, On nearing Sandy Hook on the re- 
turn, @ pretty race took place between the Idler and 
Palmer, The former had the lead by nearly a mile, 
but the Palmer, although disabled, having a breeze 
which suited her, crept slowly up, hugging the shore 
closely. Astern of these were the Sadie, Addie V., 
Madeline, Sylvie and Gracie, all of which rounded the 
Southwest Spit on the return close together, a few 
minutes after three o’clock, The time of turning the 
home stake-boat was as follows: 
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BOGS 200+ cece 4 3 —)/Corning....... 4 583 WW 
Gracke...... 4 38 —)Madciine...... 4 53 WW 
Sylvie .. ccc 4 42 30, Addie V.... 1 65 Wb 
Alarm.... +++ 4 45 —jWhite Cap.... 5 9 45 


The run to the lightship and back, about forty-three 
miles, Was made ; 


nH. M~. Fe. 
SOR ie 0 06:5.00060 060000 000008 00006s essence 4 651 ww 
BAUGIC, ccccccccccccccccscccvecccceseecccecs 5 3 
Pe Gin ki cccavas voceccnsnesxcasesss 5 36 45 


The prizes were, for schooners and first-class sloops, 
$250 each—won by the idler and Sadie ; and second- 


class sloops, $150—won by the White Cap, 


THE BANQUET AT PHILADELPHIA IN 
HONOR OF HON. A. CG. CURTIN. 


A oranp banquet was given on the 14th of 
June, at the Academy of Music, in Philadelphia, in 
honor’ of the Iion, Andrew G, Curtin, American 
Minister to Russia, Over 500 persons sat down at five 
P.M. The building was beautifully decorated with 
American and Russian flags. The chair was taken by 
Judge Russel Thayer, and a large number of notables 
were present, including the Russian Minister, Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field, ete, After discussing edibles, Judge 
Thayer introduced ex-Governor Curtin, who was re- 
ceived with loud applause ; and responded eloquently, 
reviewing the political events that have of late years 
most affected our nationality, and gracefully alluding 
to the amicable relations between this country and 
Russia, The toast of “Russia” was responded to by 
Count Bodisco, Charge d’Affaires of the Russian 
Government at Washington, who said : 


You have selected one of your leading country- 
men to represent you in my native couniry. I can 
assure him and assure you that when he arrives in 
that country he will meet with friends, for Russians 
are all friends of the American people. Your new 
minister (Mr, Curtin) is remembered in Russia for the 
courage and determination he displayed while Gover- 
nor of the Keystone State during the great struggle 
that shook your nation, The sentiments of Russia 
were, during that struggle, and are now, in favor of 
maintenance of the Federal Union, and of her peace 
and prosperity. That you may fully understand the 
feclings of the Czar of that country in this respect, t 
will read you a dispatch forwarded to Count Gortscha- 
koff from the Emperor to me, and which I presented 
to the proper authorities, 


The dispatch reads as follows : 


To Count Boprsco, Charge d’ Affaires : 

Sin—The sympathies of our august sovereign to- 
ward the American people and for their destinies are 
too active and too sincere to permit his Majesty not 
once again to experience a desire to express them on 
the advent of General Grant to the Presidency of the 
Federal Union, By order of the Emperor you are in- 
structed to become the interpreter of these sentiments 
near the President, The services which General Grant 
has rendered to his country under such circumstances 
warrant auspicious auguries of the future, and of 
the great work to which he had the glory to contribute 
in a manner so efficient. This work of pacification 
and of national proeperity*has not met with, and will 
not anywhere meet with, more cordial and more 
steadfast sympathy than in Russia, 

ALEXANDER, Czar of Russia. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I can assure you that 
although the climate of Russia is cold, her houses are 
for ever warm for Americans, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Ceremony at the Shrine of St. Fort, Bor- 
deaux. 


There is a singular custom which is still observed ir 
the old town of Bordeaux at this time of the year, 
and our engraving, which is taken from a sketch 
made on the spot, represents the ceremony. In the 
Faubourg St. Seurin, the accustomed visitor to the 
capital of wine, snuff, and sugar will remember a 
church of the same name, and in this church is the 





shrine of a saint celebrated in the annals of the dis- 
trict. Now, to be celebrajed in such an ancient lo- 
cality as the great industrial centre on the banks of 
the Garonne, is to occupy 4 large niche in history, 
Even in the time of Strabo, who mentions it in his 
geography, it was the chief trading-place of the Iosci, 
who were also called the Ubisci—a Celtic nation which 
had settled within the limits assigned to the Aquitani. 
In the subdivision of the Gallic provinces, about the 
middle of the fourth century, this town, which had 
been of reputation in the first years of the Christian 
era, Was made the capital of Aquitania Secunda ; and 
Ausonius, who was a native of the place, celebrates 
its praises in his “‘ Clara Urbes "—speaking of its mild 
climate ; its wood-crowned heights ; its noble stream, 
covered at high tide with a fleet of ships ; its regular 
streets, and lofty towers. Until recently, the remains 
of these ancient buildings were numerous ; and the 
circuit of the arena of the amphitheatre could till 
lately be traced in the Faubourg Seurin, where its 
solid walls had been made the foundation of a num- 
ber of mean houses resting npon them, in consequence 
of the site having been sold during the revolution as 
national property, The modern city is, however, fincr 
and niore extensive than the ancient ; and, though 
most of its oldest historical relics have disappeared, 
it has magnificent buildings--inferior, perhaps, to none 
in Europe, and worthy of its former reputation. We 
are not including the Church of St. Seurin among 
them, for it is a plain edifice enough ; but in this 
church is the shrine of St. Fort, whose festival occurs 
in the month of May, when a fair takes place in his 
honor. The shrine is held in great veneration and 
one curious custom is still religiously observed by a 
great many of the mothers who desire their children 
to obtain benefits of the saint whose name seems to 
have suggested the observance represented in our 
illustration, ‘The children make a kind of pilgrimage 
or are carried to the tomb of the saint, over which 
they are passed by their mothers or nurses, under the 
impression that they will thereby receive health and 
strength. Many of the old Bordelais chronicles refer 
to this custom, which is one of the few remaining an- 
tiquities of the historical city. 


The Durbar at Umballah. 


On the 27th of March, the Grand Durbar, or Court, 
was held at Umballah by Lord Mayo, the Governor- 
General of India, to receive a visit from Shere Ali, the 
Ameer of Cabool, and present ruler of Afghanistan, 
Our engraving represents the Governor-General and 
the Ameer sitting together at Durbar, with a dis- 
tinguished company around them, including the mem- 
bers of Council, Lieutenant-Governor Lord Napier of 
Magdala, some of the native chiefs of India not be- 
longing to the Punjaub, the personal staff of his Ex- 
cellency, and high civil and military officers from all 
parts of India, On the left hand, after a young na- 
tive sirdar, may be seen the Nawab of Molier Kotlah ; 
the Rajah of Kuppoorthulla in his robes as a Knight 
of the Star of India; the Rajah of Nabha, the Rajah 
of Jheend, and the young Maharajah of Puttiala, 
Pehind these chiefs are Mr, Forsyth, Commissioner of 
Jullunder ; and Major-General Taylor, C. B., Commis- 
sioner of Umballah. In the centre may be seen his 
Excellency the Viceroy, the Earl of Mayo. On his 
right is the Ameer of Cabool, and on his left the son 
of that Prince, Sirdar Abdoolah Jan, Behind these 
again are Dr. Bellew ; Captain Upperton ; Licutenant- 
Colonel Chamberlain, C. B. ; Wuzeer Noor Mahomed, 
the Ameer’s Prime Minister; Captaig Grey, the Per- 
elan interpreter, one of the attendants of the Ameer ; 
Mr. Seaton Karr, Foreign Secretary ; Major the Hon, 
E. Bourke, Military Secretary ; Major-General Beatson, 
Cc. B., commanding Umbaliah Division ; Major Burne, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, and Lord Napier of 
Magdala, Then come, on the right hand, Sir Donald 
McLeod, Licutenant-Governor of the Punjaub; Sir 
William Mansfield, Commander-in-Chief; Sir Henry 
Durand, Sir RK. Temple, and the Hon, Mr, Ellis, mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council, with several aides-de- 
camp behind them, There are more than 500 officials 
and oilicers in full dress. Ladies for the first time 
graced the occasion with their presence, The camp 
of the Viceroy, lined with British and native troops 
of every kind, formed a scene which will long be re- 
membered in India for its interest and magnificence, 


The Ruins of Sebastopol. 

The recent visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to the Crimea has given occasion for the publication, 
by the English pictorials, of a number of illustrations 
of scenes associated with the Crimean war, Of these, 
we select a view of the ruins of Sebastopol, which, 
while presenting a picture of desolation seemingly 
the effect of the heavy hand of time, attests the de- 
structiveness of the English and French artillery fire 
on that stronghold, 

Scenes at the Derby. 


Our two illustrations of races at the Derby are 
taken from a Parisian pictorial, whose artist has evi- 
dently deveted his pencil to the picturesque and lu- 
dicrous features of the occasion, One of the pictures 
represents a crowd on the Downs, admiring two 
young ladies, who, with tambourines in their hands, 
and seated in a wagon, attracted much attention by 
their gayety. The other picture shows the eccentri- 
city of an enterprising tailor, who, to advertise his 
business in an original way, attended the races in 
bag wig and costume of the eighteenth century, 
while his little terrier sat demurely on horseback as 
postillion, 

Pretender, Winner of the Derby. 

This celebrated racer, winner in the recent Derby 
races in England, is the son of Adventurer and old 
Ferina, by Venison. Pretender, who has just taken 
the “two thousand pounds purse,”’ Just came out at 
Stockton-on-Tees, in the Hardwicke stakes, where he 
was beaten half a length for first place by his stable 
companion, Lord Hawthorn, On the same day he 
ran with another stable companion, Thorwaldsen, and 
was beaten a neck by him, the first place falling to 
the lot of Minaret, with Osborne up. At the York 
races he was pitted against the renowned Johnny, 
and lost by about a bhalflength. His fourth and last 


| appearance as a colt (two-year old) was in the Middle 


Park Plate, where he gave lero Gomez, the winner, 
seven pounds, and the Scottish Queen ten pounds, 
ivoirdupols, and finished three lengths from the lat- 
ter, with Wild Oats, Derry Down, the Drummer, 


Rhysworth, and fourteen others behind him, In the | 


spring following it was seen that Pretender’s claims 


as a racer could be no longer hidden, and, in sporting | 


parlance, his friends “ became very sweet on him for 


the two thousand.” He won the race very cleverly. | 


Since then Pretender’s career has been one of great 


| brilliancy. He won the “great double stakes,” as it 


is called. Tom Dawson, the trainer of Pretender, has 
been In the profession for some forty years, and has 
achieved many very brilliant victories, He was the 
educator of Blue Bonnet, in the St. Leger; Our Nell, 
im the Oaks ; Ellington, in the Derby, and many other 


world-known coursers. Pretender is more a useful 
wiry horse than a handsome one, just sixteen hands» 
high, and with a straight neck, and stands rather om 
leg. His walk, with his hocks so wide apart, is pecu- 
liar, and the Newmarket touts professed not to fear 
him in his gallops, His stride, however, settles down 
when he is fairly “sent out,” and no horse can run 
gamer than he has done in both his races this year. 


The Ladies’ Walk at Cairo. 


Our engraving represents the garden attached to 
the palace and harem of Mustapha Pasha ; and here, 
amidst the luxurious tropical vegetation which, when 
cultivated, renders an Egyptian pleasure-ground so 
beautiful, the ladies and their attendants, with the 
children, walk beneath the shade of the dark cy 
presses, These gardens adjoining the palaces are very 
lovely, 2nd at Shoobra, about four miles to the north 
of Cairo, and reached by a road along the banks of 
the Nile, shaded with lofty sycamores, the splendid 
country-seat of Mehemét Ali was surrounded by @ 
garden and pleasure-ground, where about thirty Per- 
sian wheels were employed in Urigating the ground, 
Ibrahim Pasha had his fine palac¢ and magnificent 
ground at a spot between Boulac, th@ lower part of 
Cairo, and the city itself. 


Roman Pavement, 


A very interesting addition has just been made to 
the evidences of Roman occupation by the discovery, 
in the city of London, of a tesselated pavement, in 
the course of excavating at the back of the Poultry 
for the formation of a new street from the Mansion 
House to Blackfriars, It Hes about seventeen feet 
from the surface of the ground, and though it ts 1,400 
years old, it is apparently as fresh and perfect as if 
but yesterday it had left the artist’s hands. Itisof a 
bold type, of geometrical pattern—scrolls, circles and 
interlaced squares, enclosing a design of some beauty, 
but no animals or figures of any kind. The tesser@ 
are of five colors, by no means of brilliant hue, the 
outer portion being of common red and yellow brick, 
the whole laid in the ordinary Roman mortar, and 
upon tiles, Beneath the pavement has been already 
traced a system of flues for warming the apartment; 
and evidences remain of the scored fiue-tiles in an up- 
right position, showing how they were carried up the 
walls of the apartment. Two plinths-or pedestals, 
discovered in the supposed apartment, one of which 
is still entire, were for the reception of pillars, sup- 
porting, doubtless, a domed roof; but at present the 
floor only indicates an apartment formed on the usual 
plan for one of the principal chambers of a Roman 
villa, and the semi-circular form at one end is pre- 
cisely in accordance with what one would expect in 
the remains of such a house, Near the pavement are 
the remains of a well, or, more probably, a cesspool, 
formed of blocks of hewn chalk, and extending much 
deeper than do the excavations, The work is more 
recent, but it may represent the site of a Roman cess- 
pool, used with additions in medieval times, A simi- 
lar one was noticed adjoining the pavement and Ro- 
man buildings found some twenty years since in 
Upper Thames street, on the site of the present Coal 
Exchange, One-sixteenth of the whole floor has 
already been removed to the office of the Board of 
Works, for examination, at Spring Gardens. This 
portion, with the remainder of the pavement, will be 
removed to the Museum of Antiquities at Guildhall, 
where better provision will be mace for the reception 
of these tangible illustrations of the early history of 
London. 








The Jewish Synagogue in West Forty-fourth 
Street, Rev. Samuel M. Isaacs, Minister. 


Tur Jewish worshipers in New York have 
added another imposing public building to the num- 
ber in the great metropolis, by the completion of a 
magnificent synagogue in West Forty-fourth street, 
not far from Broadway. It has been erected by the 
congregation of Shaaray Tefila, or “ Gates of Prayer,” 
and was consecrated with impressive ceremonies on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, May 11th, 1869, The build- 
ing occupies a lot 100 feet square, and has cost 
$200,000, of which the large sum of $50,000 was for 
the Ark. 

The material is Newurk freestone with Dorchester 
used for trimmings, and the architecture is of the 
Moorish type. There is a main front with two towers, 
finished square, Surmounting the central front isa 
dome, capped with a finial bearing a ball and a 
“shield of David.” A flight of steps, forty feet wide, 
leads from the street, flanked on either side hy a 
courtyard, in which will be placed parterres of flowers, 
All the windows are of stained glass, exquisite in 
color and design, The columns and windows of the 
front are delicately wrought, and the entire orna- 
mentation of the building is particularly rich and 
tasteful. 

The roof is supported by four massive columns, 
from which spring a series of grand arches, The 
capitals are elegantly decorated, and the shafts 
bronzed. The ceiling is highly decorated in blue, 
light chocolate, and white, and the walls are light buff. 
The seats are of black walnut, and richly cushioned, 
The Alememor, or reading-desk, ts superbly finished 
in hardwood, The Ark, with which the pulpit is com- 
bined, is constructed of black walnut, with ornaments 
of oak and other woods, carved and inlaid. Above 
the Ark is a beautiful rose window of stained glass, 
An elegant curtain of crimson satin, with velvet 
border and centre-piece embroidered in bullion, 
hangs before the Ark, and the reading-desk and pulpit 
are covered with the like material. The entire 
auditory floor is covered with handsome Axminister 
carpet. All the other appointments are of the same 
complete and magnificent character. 

The congregation of Shaaray Tefila grew out of the 
old Elm Street Synagogue, and built a synagogue in 
Wooster street in 1845, Giving way to the up-town 





movement, they sold their building in 1864, and re- 
moved to the building corner of Thirty-sixth street 
and Broadway, where they have worshiped during 
1c building of the synagogue in West Forty-fourth 
| street, They represent the class of strict or conserva- 
| tive Jews, and their services are performed without 
| any innovation upon the ancient Jewish ritual. 
Th distinguished Rev. Samuel M. Isaacs is the minis- 
ter. He was born in Leewarden, Holland, in January, 
1204, For afew years he was principal of an ednca- 


tional and charita*le institution in London, but in 

1839 came to New York, where he had received a call 
to the |} Street Synagogue, 

In 1845 he became the minister of his present con- 
gregation, then just organized. For twelve years he 
has been the editor of the Jewish Messenger, a weekly 
journal, which he also publishes, in connection with 
two of his sons, He is widely known and esteemed 
for his learning and genial habits of character, He 
preaches with much power and eloquence, and is the 
recognized head of his branch of Judaism, 
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A BEAUTIFUL streamlet went dencing along 
With its bright brow fretted with flowers, 


And it leap’d o’er the woodland with many a 


song, 
And lauch'd through the sunny hours, 
Away and away, 
All the blue summer @ay, 
The streamlet wept laughing away. 


A willow tree grew near the light-hearted brook, 


Hanging over the beauty in pride ; 


And he pray’d night and day fora kiss or a look, 
flow’d at his side, 


From the streamlet that 
But away and away, 

All the blue summer day, 
The streamlet went laughing away. 


All his leaves and his blossoms he shower’d on 
her head, 
And would gladly have given his life ; 
But to all his affection the streamlet was dead, 
And she laugh’d at the willow’s heart-strife. 
And away, away, 
All the summer day, 
The streamlet went laughing away. 


“Ah me!” sigh’d the willow, “ how false was 
the dream !” 
And drooping, heart-broken he died; 
While his last leaf, in love, he let fall on the 
stream 
That so coldly flow’d on at his side, 
And away, away, 
All the blue summer day, 
The streamlet went laughing away. 


WAS SHE MARRIED ?—YES.— 
WHEN? 


BY THE AUTHOK OF “WAS IT A GHOST? 


CHAPTER V, 


CONSIDERING the social position of Mr. Har- 
rison, and the enormity of the crime alleged 
against him, it is not remarkable that the even- 
ing papers should teem with the full particu- 
lars, the more than full particulars of his arrest 
and imprisonment, It may be a beneficent dis- 
pensation of general liberty, that liberty of the 
press, but alas, Its freedom of speech has broken 
many a heart unnecessarily and cruelly, and 
brought disrepute on private individuals, whose 
lives, wrought out in the secluded walks of life, 
are too often misrepresented to subserve the 
malice of partisan journalists, or the ven- 
geance of cliques, without a corresponding good 
to society from the exercise of the liberty of 
print. 

On the evening of that day wherein we have 
introduced the Atwood family in “ gentle par- 
lance pleasantly engaged,” the papers were 
filled with the recital of the murder and sup- 
posed murderer. Nothing was left out thot 
really occurred, something put in that never 
happened. Strictures on his past life, his 
seclusive habits, his haughty refusal to mingle 
in the flashing follies of his sect, his social sect; 
his estate, ample for his wants and no more, 
hinted at as the means of Sardanaplian enjoy- 
ment or debauchery. Everything that could 
minister to the public “mind diseased,” 
was served up for the evening repast of rell- 
gious gossips and the scandal-mongers of 
morals, 

Among the rest of the kind-hearted. world, 
the name of William Fairfax Harrison was 
known to our friend Samuel Atwood, Esquire, 
and known in a way that imparted to the said 
Samuel a peculiar sense of inconvenience, and 
rendered the news of his arrest a theme of in- 
expressible delight. 

We have no time or occasion now to enter 
into all the particulars of our friend Atwooud’s 
experiences, fears, and dislikes of Mr. Harrison, 
The intelligent reader—and none other have 
we—will see at a glance the whole plateau on 
which the parties stand, and how they stand to 
each other and all the world ; and the bright 
and doubtless beautiful woman who is now 
running her eyes over these lines will guess 
that Mrs. Atwood’s father was not overkind to 
his daughter, but overkind to himself, when he 
made use of the immediate funds Atwood could 
give him, a wealth readier to hand than Harri- 
son’s, and available from a more pliant fool, or 
a more fnscrupulous traflicker, Harrison would 
have endowed the daughter with all the means 
of social comforts, but his property, generally 
under lease, could not be transferred into the 
means of redressing a heavy bankruptcy that 
was suspended over the head of Mr. and Mrs, 
Tennisson ; and he would have shrunk from an 
arrangement that could not but appear to him, 
in connection with Miss Tennisson, as an ar- 
rangement simply for her purchase. Independ- 
ent of all this, Atwood’s wealth was really 
enormous, and he had that peculiar method of 
expenditure which made his wealth tell upon 
the vulgar mind of fashion with thrilling effect. 
Where Harrison’s means lay in houses, only 
available in funds up vw long lease rents, At- 
wood’s wealth was composed of enormous 
hoards, transferable at any moment by imme- 


diaie checks; in fact, he was the Golconda of 


a son-in-law, and suited well the greedy and 
needy spendthrifis, male and female, who com- 
posed the judiciary of his matrimonial chancery. 

And so it happened that in the tornado of 
the trade winds that blew over the commercial 
houses in 1857, Mr. Tennisson’s affairs became 
seriously damaged, if not totally destroyed, and 
Mrs. Tennisson had aggravated the entangle- 
ment by her improper extravagance and reck- 
less mismanagement of her easy-tempered hus- 
band’s family matters. These family matters 
were composed of grand routs at home, car- 
riages, horses, a trip or so to Europe, which 
means trying to rival the royal equipages in 
Paris, and getting the better of Russian baron- 
esses at Baden-Baden, and out-humbugging the 
titled gentry of Homburg. Beyond all ques- 





tion, Mr. Tennisson had committed two great 
errors in his life—one in getting married to 
Mrs, Tennisson, and the other, a sort of nega- 
| tive mistake, in not running away from her 
after he did get her. But being in with his 
troubles, and having the prospect of a bad fail- 
ure before him, and Mrs. Tennisson dreading 
a proclamation in open court or before referees 
of her follies and vices, a loan was negotiated 
upon avery valuable gem belonging mutual'y 
| to them, 

This gem was of rare beauty, and had glit- 
tered without stain in all the gala routs of Mrs. 
Tennisson, and now Mr, Tennisson was asked 
to take this gem from his heart (he had the 
power of wearing it there at times), and pawn 

; it to a rich traflicker in costly articles, a Mr. 
Samuel Atwood, banker, millionaire, etc. Ma- 
turing youth had not dawned upon Miss Ten- 
nisson without expanding some sweet rose-leaf 
of her heart, and the dew of love had fallen 
upon it mystically and silently, in the bright 
personification of Mr. William Fairfax Harrison. 

It is needless to go into exact items of dates 
and scenes that have been enacted over and 
over again since the duy when Adam taught 
the world its first lesson of love and loss, Our 





}8o0n picked the fact out of the domestic occur- 


hero and heroine had loved, and Mrs, Tennis- 


rences with her Roman nose, and for a time 
favored it, and buttered her bread with it, as 
was her usual way in practical matters, and 
scarcely, if ever, allowed Mr. Tennisson, who 
cared very litjle for love matters, since hig 
grand affair with her, to approach the bower of 
blossoms and butter in which she left the lovers; 
and so it turned out that when the hurricane 
burst through the false curls of Mrs. Tennisson, 
and through the false ledgers of her husband, 
she took no pains to save the pleasant bower 
we have spoken of, but allowed the tempest to 
hurl its creeping tendrils, and blossoming 
branches, and jis shrine, and its worshipers, 
to the dust and the desert. Only that she saw 
in the whirling tempest the figure of the rich 
Atwood loom magnificently ; and already she 
began to plant cabbages, and potatoes, and 
hams of Westphalia bacon, and receipted 
grocer, and drygood, and butcher bills, and 
comfortable remainder of life ; and she ran out 
among the brambles and sharp thorns where 
she knew her luckless daughter had been cast 
by the pitiless blast, and out of the midst of 
them, with her delicate limbs all torn, her gen- 
tle heart all wounded and half stopped, she 
picked her, and with the parasol of her mater- 
nal anxiety and selfishness, protected her from 
the rain, and carried her into the house, and 
put her to bed and fed her with “* Papa's dis- 
tress, papa’s ruin, papa’s despair, papa's dis- 
grace,” until the poor storm-tossed, weak, 
overcome, ruined in brain and breast, sue- 
cumbed to that other and greater sacrifice—the 
sacrifice of herself to a man ehe hated, for the 
succor of the father whom she loved—for Ten- 
nisson was not naturally a bad man, but a 
weak one, and as a general thing, a tender 
father, But she was only willing to comply 
with the ceremonies of the sacrifice, giving her 
life, but not her love, or her soul, or herself. 
She was as much Miss Tennisson in nature now 
as on that fated morning when the all 
afiivent Atwood christened and crushed her 
with his pleasant and pretty name, 

Now, having skipped you forward and saved 
you a inass of love reading and weeping, of in- 
numerable damp handkerehiefs, and a lot of 
pretty tricks performed by the firm of Mrs, 
Tennisson and Atwood, let us beg the reader 
to follow that stout, well-clad in black coat, 
black pants, and black satin vest individual, 
who is descending the granite steps that lead 
from the vestibule of his mansion to its upper 
sections, 

Steadily steps he upon the marble stairway, 
and occasionally he stops and looks up as if he 
expected to sce somebody orsomething peering 
at him over the balustrade above. Firmly held 
in one hand is the paper containing an account 
of the murder and the verdict of the coroner's 
court. The paper seems to be a greater help 
to his movement than would a cane with the 
gold head of an emperor upon it, for he expe- 
dites his steps whenever he hears the rustling 
columns utter, almost orally, the story of the 
disgrace of the man he feared, and whom he 
suspected, if he really did not know, his wife 
might love, 

Once he heard a door close at the end of one 
of the passages, and he caught his breath 
quickly and guivered all over; for Atwood, 
sensible Mr. Atwood, was not sure how Mrs. 
Atwood, sensible Mrs. Atwood, would take the 
revelation. Before he reached that door which 
opened into the arcana of the house, he stopped 
abruptly and looked around him, and above 
him, but he did not look within him, There 
was his mistake. If he had done so, something 
would he have seen that might have told him 
exactly what he did not wish to hear or know, 
but which he should have known. What was 
it that Atwood expected to see in the halls and 
in the corners of the third story of his house ? 
Ghosts? Perhaps so; but he did not give the 


as she y 








| be awed by a noiseless vacuum, or kept away | 
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ghosis time to put on their walking costumes, 
for he turned the lock that opened into the 
sacred place, and stood once more in the room 
we have heretofore taken so much pains to de- 
scribe and impress upon our reader. The sub- 
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dued light of evening fell alpost pall-like upon 
the apartment. Not a syllae of word, or rus- 
tle of dress, or a breath of slumber disturbed | 
the sanctuary into which Atwood, with the 
evening paper, had intruded himself. The re- 
spectable Atwood and the respectable journal 
were both for the moment still. The murder 
story of the silent types, the slander story in 
the heart of the living man, had neither a list- 
ener or an echo here. 

The banker, however, was not a person to 


from his purpose by a growing twilight. Bold |} 
as he was, however, he had to summon all his | 
courage before he undertook to do the act he 
now was bent on doing. He approached two 
steps, but for the present he took no more. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. ATwoop entered the room, but did not 
advance many steps before he stopped. No 
sprite or goblin from the other sphere made 
him do so, though, in the obscurity that had 
fallen upon the apartment, a sprite or goblin 
might well have confronted him and not been 
out of place ; nor did the skeleton that it is said 
all people of respectability keep in their closets 
clatter from its hook, and gibe him with the 
old siory, whatever that story might be. There- 
fore it was not that closet-door that opened 
upon him, but it was the door that led into the 
inner room previously mentioned ; and a very 
live individual advanced, with uplifted finger, 
toward him; nor did the approaching figure 
stop until it had reached him, and then the 
finger dropped upon his shoulder, and the 
tongue of the individual so mysteriously intrud- 
ing began to wag in its head, and speak ina 
deep whisper into our respectable gentleman’s 
var. ‘What brings you here now, when the 
greatest mischief may follow? I teil you, you 
are wrong to come, for I see by that paper 
what you have come for. You are all stupid 
and bad alike, you men, and you know nothing 
of women, You would kindle a fire in this 
house that would burn you and me and her to 
ashes, and all to give you a poor revenge—a re- 
veffge that will tear you to pieces. Come with 
me out of thig room.” 

‘*Now, my dear Mrs, Tennisson,” for it was 
that inestimable lady who had whispered the 
above rather unintelligible communication to 
her son-in-law, ‘‘ what is it that you mean? 
Cannot a man walk into his wife’s sitting-room, 
without giving cause for such alarm, and with- 
out the idea of burning up his mother-in-law, 
and his mother-in-law’s daughter, and his 
mother-in-law’s son-in-law ? Allow me to take 
a seat, my good friend ; and don’t you think a 
little more light in this nice place would show 
things off to better advantage? Why, it is as 
gloomy as a dungeon 7?” 

The reader knows that there was one person 
who would have agreed with the comparison 
suggested by Mr. Atwood, and it was of this 
one person that Mr. Atwood was thinking all 
the time, with a cloud of black moroseness 
in his humor that could quickly change into 
a sentiment so bitter, that hatred might be 
called love in comparison. That which mother. 
in-law said to son-in-law was rather inexplicable 
to the latler innocent individual, and he felt a 
little uneasy, even at the idea of having it more 
understandingly explained, and he thought that 
after Mrs. Tennisson said so much, she would 
say more, 

“* Never mind the room,” she exclaimed, ‘and 
you come out of it—there is no use of your 
slaying here ;’ but seeing Mr. Atwood throw 
himself into the easiest chair in the room, and 
the one usually ¢ ppropriated to her own use, she 
changed her verbul tactics, and suddenly seized 
the paper that he still held in his hand, Atwood 
held firmly to the record, and the consequence 
was that the paper was torn violently by Mrs. 
Tennisson, whose blood was up, and apparently 
her appetite for her bread and butter held 
unter control. Now, her son-in-law was a cool 
and unimpulse fellow, when he chose to be so, 
and when he discovered that his evening paper 
was destroyed, he asked, with an exquisite 
touch of nonchalance, of Mrs, Tennisson, the 
kindness, on her part, to ring the bell, at the 
same time taking out of his pocket the smallest 
piece of silver coin known to the currency (we 
write of the days when such silver was). This 
simple action brought Mrs, Tennisson back to 
the pecuniary arrangements, and the moment 
that Mrs. Tennisson was brought into the region 
of arithmetic, she became as cool and calculat- 
ing, and as jrony and woody, as Babbidge’s 
calculating machine, and pretty nearly as exact. 
She saw at once that Atwood wanted a servant, 
and another copy of the evening paper, and as 
Mrs. Tennisson had not means enough to buy 
up all the evening papers, she calmly deter- 
mined to adi pt another line of conduct than 
the vehement one, and so she set about draw- 
ing back the curtains, in order to give her gon- 
in-law the light he had requested, and when the 
light came broadly into the apartment, Mr. 
Atwood saw something that made him think 
about something else than the newspaper. 
What he saw was a coup de vent of domesticity 
on a small scale ; a small scale it is true, but a 
very emphatic and unmistakable one. 

Upon a table, a table worth almost iis weight 
in silver, he saw a piece of paper torn in shreds. 
He picked up the fragments, and putting them 
together, read his name, “Samuel,” on one 
piece, and *“* Atwood,” on another; on another 
piece was the word * Emily,” and “ Tennisson” 
elsewhere, agd when he came to a date, the 
day was torn in picces, as if a hurricane had 
twisted and destroyed it, and the only words 
that were not mutilated were the words “ mar- 
ried,” and the name of a certain fashionable 
church, where the devil keeps thegoors shut 
all the week, and the sexton opens them ou 
Sunday, and the name of the clergyman, who, 
it seems, had been binding into one title, by 
that piece of paper and his white muslin 
sleeves, the names so torn to pleces, of the 
delectable Samuel Atwood and Emily Tennisson 
“ aforesaid.” 

It was, in plain English, the certificate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Atwood’s marriage ; a certificate no 
longer, but the relics of his purchased nuptials. 
Atwood for an instant thought of the torn en- 
velope, on which his rival stood apparently 
convicted, and drew his own conclusions, per- 
haps not very satisiactory to all parties in- 
terested, and also thought he of the cause 
why this tearing of his honest certificate had 
been brought about; and the passion grew 
stronger every moment in his heart to punish 
the person who had so steeped him in chagrin 
and trouble. 

On the same table there was also before his 
eyes a plain gold ring, massive and bright. 
We have seen a lady looking at that circlet, as 
she would look at the 
round her finger. And with it were bracelets, 





coil of a@ serpent | 


and pins, and diamond diadems, and costly 
things that women glitter in, when they make 
rich alliances, or have princely fortunes in their 
wedded lives; and these gifts, some handed 
almost stealthily to the mother for the 
daughter, months ago, and others, given brib- 
ingly since by the sare hands, for the same ac- 
ceptance, were carefully placed upon the table ; 
and Atwood looked at them for an instant with 
a happy greed, like him who gets back out of 
pawn the treasure he has pledged there in his 
dire and helpless necessity. 

While he gazed bewildered, and handled 
half-miserly and half-savagely these costly me- 
morials of his wooing and his wedding, Mrs. 
Tennisson stood watching him as the rarest 
jewel of them all, He was a diamond to her 
from head to foot, and somehow or other, the 
avaricious, selfish, bad woman, felt a chilly 
sensation of broken situation and totally ruined 
new-found position. Looking steadily at that 
sallow face, that pinched mouth, and wrinkled 
forehead—a forehead low and narrow, and 
stamped with evidences of all evil designs— 
she could read nothing in the whole cramped, 
stained and soulless page before her, but Vil- 
lain, Villain! And well her own previous 
knowledge of his nature corroborated her 
judgment now. And when he turned his glassy 
eyes, full of snake looks, from the baubles 
he was handling, or the dissevered proofs of 
his life bond, upon her, who as he turned 
shrank from his regard, he, too, saw nothing in 
that hooked nose, face, and tyrannic prussian- 
blue eyes, but Villain, Villain, Woman-vil- 
lain!—the worst class of villains upon the 
face of the earth, The seller and buyer of a 
human heart were together, and a climax had 
arrived when the buyer could lift his bitter 
tongue in truth, and say to the seller: 

* You have cheated me.” 

sut Mr. Atwood said nothing of the kind, 
though he thought it, and Mrs, Tennisson felt 
that he had rung it out upon her, and she saw 
the rich and powerful human reptile coil itself 
into a silence whose mysterious working she 
could not penetrate, 

There was nothing to be gained by examining 
the torn certificate and the glittering jewelry ; 
and Mr. Atwood, as he tried to luli the demon 
that was gnawing at the root of his tongue, 
urging him to full tide of abuse of his delect- 
able mother-in-law, with that devilish coolness 
that made him strong under all circumstances 
(when there was a little or great wickedness 
going on), held up the tattered certificate, and 
letting the bits fall, one by one, upon the table, 
said: 

“ This can’t be mended, Mrs. Tennisson.” 

Mrs. Tennisson said neither one thing nor 
the other about it. She had never torn up her 
certificate, and she would rather not discuss 
that difficulty at present. At length Mr, 
Atwood put his hand in his side-pocket, draw- 
ing forth a large pocket-book, which he placed 
on the table in the midst of the fragments and 
the gems. Then he untied it very calmly (they 
say it took the serpent all the youth time of 
Adam and Eve to climb around the apple-tree, 
but once there, he staid there), and drew forth 
several bank-notes of large amount, and he 
placed the notes over the scraps of the certi- 
ficate, and he then made a sign to Mrs, Tennis- 
son to come near him and look at his little 
trick. Mrs. Tennisson came over to the table, 
and in doing so, Mr. Atwood opened his mouth 
very wide and showed his teeth (one of his 
purchases) very pleasantly, and without hem- 
ming or hawing, remarked that he thought, 
* Jt could be mended,” 

Mrs. Tennisson saw more ready-made bread 
and butter than she had looked at for many a 
day on one table ; but then she did not exactly 
like the skinny hand that passed over the 
bread the butter, and when she looked more 
carefully at its color, she found it had a look 
of gold, only not so bright, and that satisfied 
her. 

Atwood had canght his fish without walking 
very far into the black pool, and the fish came 
up to the surface dripping with gratitude, A 
pantomime is sometimes more impressive than 
a declamatory sermon. The buyer had again 
bought the seller—at least the selier hoped so, 
When the fisherman had landed his prize upon 
the bank, he looked it over, and thus ad- 
dressed it: 

‘‘Now, my dear Mrs. Tennisson, I am afraid 
you are going to tell me that Mrs. Atwood is 
not at home,” and he handled the notes, and 
put one leg calmly over the other—calmly to all 
appearance, but hell was burning his very 
nature within him. 

Mrs. Tennisson saw something of the flame 
gleaming in his eyes, and she would have re- 
plied, with the soflest accents she could com- 
mand, ** You are a good guesser. She is not at 
home ;” but she refrained, for the bank-notes 
rustled in her ears, as a silk gown rustles to 
youth in the dances of the delights, for Atwood 
rustied the sirens in his hand, and they sung to 
Mrs. Tennisson songs that were pleasant to 
hear, and they kept her silent. 

‘You know she has gone from home, Pere 
haps you won't tell me. Now, I should not be 
surprised if she has gone out to buy another 
ring;” and he held up the wedding-ring his wife 
had left upon the table, and showed it to the 
sensitive mamma, His eyes showed more fire 
than ever. 

‘““My dear Atwood, what do you mean by 
that ?” 

*T mean that she is not honest, and has gone 
out to buy a pinchbeck ring, and will exchange 
this pure gold one for it.” 

Atwood was getting personal toward his wife, 
and strange to say, his wife’s mother did not 
get angry with him for uttering anything 60 
naughty as an imputation upon her daughter's 
purity. 

‘“T mean that she loves this Harrison—loves 
a murderer—and she has seen or heard of his 
being arrested for murder, and has gone to 
him to tell him that she hates me, and loves 
him. I mean that she has made herself an 
outcast, and shall so remain; but I will make 
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her more than an outcast—I will make her so 
low in the world’s opinion, that public prints 
shall draw sermons from her fall as from a text. 
Bring her back to me, and let her humble 
herself before me—make her goto the preacher 
who wedded her to me, and beg him to restore, 
by some means, the certificate she has destroyed. 
Teach her that she must wear this ring as my 
wife, nor be a gilded doll, simply to be looked 
at by her coachman, but a woman for my arms. 
Make her be my wife, and I will forgive and 
forget all, and you shall have all this, and more-— 
as much as you want for feasting, and rioting, 
and sin. Go to her, and drag her from the 
man she loves, if she be there. I would not 


care if she sinned to the limits of perdition, | 
and beyond, so it be not to one she clings to, | 


as she does to this man, this jail-bird.” 

Mrs. Tennisson listened to the whole of this 
declamation with perfect composure, She 
heard in it the theory of licentious vice, naught 
elge—the indifference of the husband to his 
wife’s criminality, so the feeling of love went 
not with her promiscuous crimes; and the 
mother made up her mind to tell all she knew 
about her daughter’s movements, at least as far 
as would be convenient to the little speculation 
she had in hand. 


CHAPTER VII, 


“THEN she is from home, Mrs. Tennisson, 
and not hiding about the house” inquired 
Mr. Atwood, for h@had only been indulging in 
jealous guessings, hoping that as yet he was se- 
cure against the finality of her quitting his roof, 
a hope partially encouraged by Mrs. Tennisson’s 
abstaining to affirm or contradict his insinua- 
tions. 

At last Mrs. Tennisson had to speak. 

“She is not here, Mr. Atwood, and I do not 
know where she is, She forbade me in such 
strong terms, and with so much violence, to 
follow her, that I dared not disobey her. In- 
deed, I suppose, and still think, that she has 
merely gone to some friend’s house, and fs 
she recovers her temper—who would have 
thought she had so much temper, Mr Atwood ? 
—she will come back ayain.” 

And now, Mrs. Tennisson thonght no such 
thing, but then it was not her ro/e to let Mr. 
Atwood know too much at once. The fish was 
turning fisherman. 

Passing over Mr. Atwood’s answers to tle 
gratifying intelligence conveyed to him by his 
Roman-nosed mother-in-law, we will tell how 
and when Mrs. Atwood le/t the house, and with 
whom and for what purpose. It will save Mrs, 
Tennisson from the record of a few errors that 
she will be well relieved of, and we can with 
perfect propricty leave the interesting twain to 
puzzle each other as best they can, and to their 
hearts’ content. 

It is the same room in which these two con- 
spirators are sitting, but an hour preceding 
their interview. 

In this same room sat the mother and daugh- 
ter, while in the next, the never slept in bed- 
room, worked the meck minister of fashion, 
the poor miliner girl of the Hoboken ferry- 
boat. 

Deftly had she plied her needle all the day— 
deftly, because that was a habit—but her mind 
was not upon the work that covered her pa- 
tient knees. Her mind went back to that ferry- 
boat and the young man who read the letter, 
and then the sight she had seen concealed near 
the lady’s bosom, Puzzled much was this waif 
of needles over what she had witnessed ; but 
all the time over the fair queen’s robe—tor 
queen was Mrs. Atwood to this meek machine 
—sped her diligent fingers, 

At times Mrs. Atwood called to her through 
the open door with a gentle voice, to cheer her 
at her task. The hours sped on, and Mrs, At- 
wood was as lonely as her sewing-girl, though 
she had her mother with her, They were apart, 
the scheming parent and the dreaming maid- 
wife. Long silence dwelt over this domestic 
scene, and the only light that fell upon it was 
from the skies, and that was both a benediction 
and a reproach. 

It happened, however, that some converse 
did take place at rare intervals, and even then 
the conversation, if such it could be called, was 
composed of remarks upon outside topics on 
the part of the elder lady, that found but small 
sympathy in the daughter's thoughts, 

Fashion, and its train of transient conse- 
quences and sublime duties: the manner in 
which Mrs. A dressed herself and did not dress 
her daughters at Mrs. B’s ball; the style in 
which the Duke of Garters lived when she, Mrs, 
Tennisson, sojourned at Homburg; the dia- 
mons, that she was sure were paste, worn at 
the presentation of the reigning prince of the 
Lola Montez principality, by the Honorable 
Mrs. C., wife tothe American Charge at that 
fearfully important Court; pleasant allusions to 
Atwood’s wealth, greater than Lord Star’s, Her 
Maje+ty’s Minister near the Imperial Court of 
France ; and how much the Pope of Rome paid 
his washerwoman for washing out the muslin 
dress he wore on Palm Sunday when he said 
High Mass in the Vatican ; and then she rattled 
on about the grandeur of the house in which 
they lived, and finally asked her daughter to 
ring for a box of sardines and a bottle of por- 
ter. telapsing after such discussions into 
small pinches of snuff—a habit—quiet would 
be allowed once more to fall upon the scene ; 
and in one of these lapses of silence Mrs, At- 
wood called the maid from the inner room, and 
bade her put on her bonnet and take the air 
after her long working, giving her, as an ex- 
cuse beyond her need of recreation, a small 
order for a ribbon or other minor adjunct of 
drapery. 

She had not been absent from the house 
many minutes before she heard acry, and a boy 
passed her holding in his hand a bundle of the 
inevitable evening His cry was of a 
“Murder in Hobokeu.” 
evening journals adapt their cries to those 
whom they chance to meet. Was it a portly 
broker from Wall street, he would cry the ** Ar- 


papers. 


Boys who vend the | 


rival of the Persia,” with news of English 
stocks ; but now it was a marvel-loving girl—or 
such, at least, he supposed her to be, for all 
the female folk lean to the wonderful—-and so he 
tried a chance for a sale, and sounded the ter- 
| ride announcement ofa ‘* Murder in the Elysian 
Fields, at Hoboken.” She bought the paper 
| from the ragged urchin, and went onward to 
the shop for the purpose of making the pur- 
chase requested by Mrs. Atwood. Then, while 
she waited for previous customers to be served, 
she read the account of the great offense in her 
|own Hoboken, where she lived. The hour of 
| the deed, the day, the description of the man 
| accused, the envelope torn and found, filled her 
with a strange and horrible idea. It was be- 
yond all question that very envelope she had 
| seen; and, if it was so, the lady in whose ser- 
| vice she was so pleasantly employed, whe was 
|} so good to her and considerate, the beautiful 
|} and wretched lady—for wretched she had wit 
enough, or instinct, greater in woman than in 
man, to feel certain that she was—wore upon 
her breast the image of the criminal. The ten- 
der-hearted and frightened creature took up 
this notion with great agony, but with a sure 
faith, and after she had bought the ribbon, or 
whatever it might be, she hurried back, and, 
without thinking of the prudence or impru- 
dence of what she did, but with a motive that 
inspired women sometimes have, looked, after 
she had been in the room a moment, with a be- 
seeching expression at Mrs. Atwood, and then, 
rising to some sense of dignity with the import- 
ance of her idea, signed to that lady to follow 
her into the bedroom, Mrs, Atwood rose with 
marks of great alarm upon her face—for people 
in such a state of mind as she was laboring un- 
der are ever quick to reach the worst conclu- 
sions--and started to obey the signal of the girl ; 
but ere she reached the door that entered into 
that special apartment, the milliner had changed 
her mind and stopped, giving the paper to Mrs, 
Atwood and pointing at the space filled with 
the recital ‘which so confounded her with dread 
and suspicion. Calmly Mrs. Atwood read the 
revelation, and when she had concluded, she 
handed the paper back to the maiden. 

Her face was pale, but with that pallor there 
came the quick flush of shame, but that lasted 
no longer than it would upon the face of a 
maiden who admitted to herself the conscious- 
ness of an honorable love. 

Then came the full-grown heart of the wo- 
man to bid her act—she, who had been torn 
from those hands, falscly accused of a blood- 
red crime; and quick upon the trumpet-tone 
that she alone heard, calling to her from the 
sweet memories of their loves and the bitter 
reveries of their disappointment, act she 
did. Well did she do her deeds of vindication 
of his claim upon her, and diamond diadem for 
gala nights, and bracelets that were to be the 
manacles of her life-long prison, and rings of 
all rich stones that rich purse could purchase, 
and the great seal of death, the wedding-ring, 
were thrown upon the table as we have seen, 
and then from his drawer, where he kept it as 
a boast and menace, she tock the written proof 
of her bondage and disgrace, and tore it into 
fragments; and when her mother spoke to her 
and threatened her, she drew her glorious form 
to its full height, and with her imperial eyes all 
aflame she bade her stand aloof and take no 
charge of her or her purpose; and getting a 
few needful things about her, she bonneted her 

proud head, and taking the maiden with her, 
left the house of her misery. When she had 
gone, the prostrated spirit of her abashed mo- 
ther rallied by the force of its natural inso- 
lence, and inspired her to stretch out her hand 
to the paper that had been dropped upon the 
floor ; and when she read it, and saw the name 
of Harrison there, she knew that her daughter 
was no longer hers, but belonged to the dread 
circumstances into whose hands Fate, the 
avenger, had cast her, 

When Atwood came to know a portion of all 
this, he leant his head upon his hand and mut- 
tered to himself : 

“She can save him. He is not the man, for 
had he been a murderer, ‘tis I he would have 
killed.” Mr. Atwood had not lost his wits, 
though, as matters stood, he very nearly came 
to the conclusion that he had lost his wife. 

She left the house of her misery, fled from 
possessions and position that, alas! many a 
woman would have rushed with cold heart 
and eager hands to grasp. Would Mrs, Atwood 
have acted as she did had there been no other mo- 
| tive and possible reward that would have com- 
| pensated her for abandoning the social throne 
}and fashionable sway’ Follow these pages 

















through their devious windings in and out of | 
human and inhuman hearts, and then when you | 
| notes of admiration, reserved all further intel- 


shall come to know her well, you can determine 





| unworthy passion. We all know a dozen wo- 
| men who would sell themselves to beelzebub, 
| provided he would give a party once a week, 
with a moonlight room for flirtations, keep a 
coach and servants in livery, go away from 
home during the day, and to his club at night. 
But, thank heaven! we all know a hundred or 
so of women who woulfl not let Beelzebub come 
near their little finger, even if he drove up to 
|them four in hand, with royal dukes for out- 


riders, and offered them the moonlit valley of 


Rasselas for their room of whisperings, on the 
nicht of their flashing routs. You who read 


this passage, fair reader, we know ure one of 


these, and we ourselves can count upon these 
five iingers the names of as many women who 
would give up their hoops rather than give up 
their husbands, Let that pass. 
Mrs. Atwood was quick to make up her mind, 
and so out of the house she went, accompanied 
| by the simple-hearted sewing-girl who had so 
accidentally become her friend and confidant. 
She had seen at a glance the exact position 


in which Mr. Harrison was placed. The revel- 
ation of the envelope, the fact of the letter 
being found (she was convinced that he had 


| either burned or buried it), the speech by him 
|to the coroner when he declared 


himself 


whether she was prompted by a holy design or | 


was implicated—all these things convinced her | 
that he stood unresisting and, for her sake, si- 
lent in the clutches of the law. True, she had 
written to him, as she had written to him be- | 
fore, with the difference now that she was a 

wife, but it was to assure him—last hope of | 
her selfishness and her love—that she was a | 
wife only in name; that she had saved her fa- 

ther, but not sacrificed the purity of her love for 

him ; that her union to him stood pre-eminently 

as a sacred obligation ; and she vailed all and 

declared all in words that had puzzied him as 

he read her letter for the last time ere he burled 

it in the wood. 

Had Mr. Atwood, as he plodded up the great 
thoroughfare, looked into a not overcrowded 
omnibus, he would not have had occasion to 
make the inquisition of Mrs. Tennisson as to the* 
movements and motives of his wife, for he 
would have seen Mrs. Atwood in that omnibus, 
and known at once that she was wending her 
way to the same ferry that had borne Harrison 
to his fate. Great intentions in men rule the 
tongue to silence and the brainto plot. Great 
intentions in women instruct the soul to sacri- 
fice and the heart to bear, and well could the 
maiden comprehend that some high deed of fe- 
male chivalry was to be done by the silent 
beauty at her side, 

When the omnibus stopped at the head of 
the side strect leading to the ferry, Mrs. Atwood 
and the girl got out. Not a moment spent 
looking at shop windows where temptations 
stare womenin the face, or at hotel steps where 
women are the tempters stared at, but with a 
quict manner, as if nothing was out of the way, 
the lady said: 

“* Mary, | am going home with you.” 

And the quick revolving paddles brought 
them to Hoboken, A dainty room was that of 
Mary, with its green shutter closed and its cur- 
tain of cheap white muslin drawn down.  Be- 
yond, the green meadows, with the hills of Wee- 
hawken screening them, and the bay subsiding 
in broken billows upon the nearer beach—on 
these things Mrs. Atwood gazed silently and 
with something of a deep peace, and at length, 
turning toward Mary, said : 

“My dear child” (Mary was nearly as old 
as Mrs. Atwood, and Mrs, Atwood was only 
twenty), “‘you ‘have a pretty view from here, 
but working out, as you do, you have but small 
chance to enjoy it.” 

“T enjoy it on Sundays, when my brother 
comes over to spend the day with me. We sit 
here, or walk, if the day is fine, into the woods 
of the Elysian lields.” 

A change passed rapidly over Mrs, Atwood’s 
face, and not again during the stay she made 
in Mary’s room did she speak of the scenes be- 
yond. 

* Are you tired, Mary ?” 

Mary was sitting upon the foot of the bed, 

“No, madame, [ am not tired at all; the ex- 
ercise of walking is to me relief. Sitting is 
What makes me tired.” 

“Then, if sitting makes you tired, I will beg 
you to do me a kindness, and take a walk. 
You do not know all this sad matter, Mary, nor 
can I tell you now. I must act, and save that 
young man from prison. I can save him, and I 
will, but you must help me a little. Go to the 
coroner’s office, or to his house, and tell him 
that a lady wishes to see him about the murder 
for which Mr. Harrison is imprisoned, Beg 
him to come here, for it is a matter of life and 
death ; tell him that the lady can acquit Mr. 
Harrison ; and, if he will not come, go to the 
police-siation, and give the officer there the 
same message you give tothe coroner, Hurry, 
Mary, and | will sit here and wait till you re- 
turn.” 

Even while she was speaking, Mary had 
placed her bonnet upon her head, and needed 
no further urging to comply instantly with Mrs, 
Atwood’s request, 

At the residence of the coroner, for thither 
the maiden directed her steps, she was admit- 
ted into the presence of the worthy oflicial, 

‘“*Mrs. Atwood! Who is Mrs. Atwood ?” 

That was his first inquiry. 

The young girl gave him to understand that 
Mrs. Atwood lived in New York ; that she had 
a husband who was the richest man in the 
world; that Mrs. Atwood was the sweetest and 
prettiest and best woman in the world: and al- 
together Mr. Strafford came to think that he had 
better put aside his pipe, and put on his hat, 
and take his cane, and walk forthwith to the 
attic where the lady of such great merits was 
quietly sitting and awaiting him. 

In vain the loquacious investigator of inci- 
dents and arbiter of circumstances endeavored 
to “pump” the maiden as they jogged along 

he pavement, but Mary, having exhausted her 


ligence for the imparting of Mrs, Atwood, 

Arriving at Mary’s lodgings, the steps were 
speedily ascended, a knock given, and an an- 
swer returned. They entered the chamber, 
Mrs. Atwood rose, and Mary said: . 

“ This is Mr. Strafford, the coroner, madame.” 

To say that Mr. Strafford was startled at the 
sight of so much grace and dignity and beauty 
would but feebly express that individual's sen- 
sations. His hat came instantly from his head, 
and a very low and respectful bow indicated 
that he could recognize, professional judge of 
death as he was, the presence and breathing 
revelation of exquisite humanity. 
three places upon which a person eould be 
seated in Mary’s room—the rocking-chair, th 
foot of the bed, and an old leather trunk, and 
Mrs, Atwood invited Mr. Strafford to possess 
himself of the former. Mr. Strafford very 
politely took possession of the latter, and Mary 
stood awaiting Mrs. Atwood’s wishes with Fr 
gard to herself. Mrs, Atwood settled the ques- 





|} nume to appear 


There were | 


tion by begging Mary to seat herself at the foot i 


of the bed. Then Mary felt that she was, in- 
deed, the friend of this great lady, and a firm 
resolve went through her almost trembling 
heart that she would not be recreant to the 
trust. 

“The officers of justice,” Mrs. Atwood com- 


| doomed, but innocent, and happy that he alone ' menced, as if she had studied her speech be- 





forehand, “should be friends of truth, Mr. 
Strafford.” 

That gentleman bowed to the aphorism, as 
well as to its utterer, and, looking into those 
wonderfully dark gray eyes, thought he could 
see in them that which wise men and simple 
country folk think they see when they look into 
a well. 

‘* They should be, madame, and I hope I am.” 

His reply was encouraging, 

“T do not doubt it, and I have come here 


| that I may tell you the truth, and give liberty to 


& man who would take death for me.” 

Mr. Strafforé pricked up his ears, and looked 
steadily and inquiringly at Mrs. Atwood ; but 
nothing in the face, or dress, or manner of that 
lady furnished him with a justification of the 
suspicion that for a moment had crossed his 
legal cranium. He simply saw a very beautiful 
woman, 

Mary looked at Mrs. Atwood with a new won- 
der, and, if possible, some increase of admira- 
tion. 

Then did Mrs. Atwood go over the history of 
the murder, as she had read it in the paper, 
and when she reached the portion that related 
to the negative admission of Harrison before 
the coroner, both listeners awaited with im- 
patience the vindication of his innocence, that, 
doubtless, she intended to offer. She was 
calm and thoroughly self-possessed, and she 
had naught to offer but a confession that was 
to humiliate herself, and logical deductions 
that were to exonerate Harrison. In doing 
this, she would have to admit that Harrison was 
her lover. That would seem inevitable. 

“He is not the murderer, Mr. Strafford, 
God knows it no better than 1 do; and this is 
what I know; but you must believe that I am 
as innocent of any other crime connected with 
this matter as he ts of this murder. That wad 
found in the wound of the murdered man was 
part of the envelope of a letter I had written to 
him on that very day. I know him so well that 
I know he went to that spot to destroy the re- 
cord that might, if lost or mislaid, expose me 
to reproach and shome. There is an explana- 
tion of that letter, and why it was sent to him, 
that I need not give now. Go to him, and 
without telling him at first that I have seen 
you, ask him if it did not happen in this way. 
He tore up the letter itself into minute pieces, 
and placed them where no one was ever likely 
to tind them, even by accident, and then he 
tore the envelope, and threw the fragments 
away from him, careless of that uncompromis- 
ing testimony. That is the simple story; and 
now let me suggest this theory of the murder, 
Some one, passing that spot after he had left, 
found ove of the pieces of that envelope, and 
covered the charge of his pistol with it, His 
enemy, or his prey, was brought there by @ 
trick at the proper time, and was shot. When 
you tell Mr. Harrison this, he may deny it, and 
if he does, tell him that you have seen me, an 
that I have revealed to you the secret he would 
guard upon the gallows, and preserve by his 
death. I beg you to go to him, and say that I 
demand of him his life, but not, after all, at the 
risk of my honor, for even if you could gather 
the fragments of that letter, and join them, 
line by line and word by word, not one line or 
one word will bring me to shame, The time 
may come when he will be free to reveal its 
contents; and apart, without an interview, with- 
out collusion, I can repeat, word for word, what 
I wrote, and you will see that we each remem- 
ber alike the contents of that fatal note. Tel? 
him I will not see him till he is out of prison, 
free as he was, and lifting his head in honor, 
as he should, before the world, I will sacrifice 
everything for himn—everything I have already 
sacrificed. Apart from him, the world will 
judge of his innocence by the coincidence of 
our explanations, if explanation he can be in- 
duced to make. He is proud, and noble, and 
loyal, but there shall be no need ef his pride or 
his loyalty, for 1 will, if forced to it, stand in 
the open court, and reveal the whole, and he 
shall tell me where he has placed the letter, 
and I will carry it before the judges, and they 
shall read it before the world, and the world 
will see why he appears guilty now. See this,” 
and she drew from her bosom a medallion case 
of gold, and, turning to the coroner, continued ; 
“See this. Is this not a witness of the truth 
of all I have said?” 

‘* itis Harrison !” exclaimed the coroner ; and 
never did a cunning. artist touch with a more 
exact and delicate pencil the lineaments of the 
human face, “I will believe every word you 
suy, madame, said Mr, Strafford, after he had 
exumined the picture, * and will see the Dis- 
trict Attorney at once, in whose hands the mat- 
ter is now placed, and I am confident that he 
will, without hesitation, understand the position 
of Mr. Harrison, and order his release. The 
matter, to me, is as plain as noonday, and no 
one who knows Mr. Harrison, and I have known 
him long, can, after the excitement of the dis- 
covery of the murder has passed away, believe 
him guilty. His life has been above suspicion, 
and no one can trace a motive for the act, or 
any connection between him and the murdered 
man. One thing more, and I will leave you, 
madame. It will not be necessary for your 
at all in this affair, and I must 
beg you to be cautious. This young lady,” 
turning to our friend Mary, “will remember 
that she has your honor in her keeping.” 

Mr. Strafford took his hat, but, before leay- 
ing the room, desired Mrs. Atwood to arrange 
it so that he could inform ber at the earliest 
moment of the result of his interview with the 
prosecuting officer of the county. It was 
finally agreed that Mary should call upon him 
on e toliowing evening, at which time he 
could inform her of the action of the law officer 
in the case, After he had left the room, with 
the faint light upon the Western sky softening 
through the chamber, Mrs. Atwood dropped 
her face in her hands, and wept. The tender 
Mary knelt at her feet, and wept with her. 
Oh, Mr. Atwood, with all your wealth you can- 
not buy one tear shed by those two women 
there. 
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A Glimpse at Boston. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Tue city of Boston has so long been in the 
habit of being reviled for its close, narrow, 
crooked and crowded streets, laid out by cows, 
as the slander goes, that the multitudes who 
visit it this June can hardly fail to be surprised 
when they find it by far the most picturesque 
city In the country. The quality of being pic- 
turesque is certainly a desirable one in a place, 
and is not obtained simply by generous width 
of thoroughfare, and by no means by many- 
windowed blocks of marble buildings staring 
the sunshine blind, and is nowhere to be found 
in those checker-board collections of right- 
angled streets in which, owing to the absence 
of any landmark, every square and every house 





THE NEW JEWISH SYNAGOGUE IN WEST FURTY- 
FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK.—SEE PAGE 247. 


being the counterpart of its neighbor, it is al- 
most impossible that a stranger should stroll 
without completely losing his way. 

In Boston, it is true, a person may lose his 
way—and frequently does—but it must be 
owing to great want of observation, where, one 
might almost say, there is not a single corner 
like any other corner in the whole city limits. 
Each street has a distinctive character of its 
own, from 
Beacon street, which entombs an ancestor and 
an epitaph in every brick, through the later 
elegance of Mount Vernon, with its stately gar- 
dens, Charles with its delightful water-views, 
the ancient and well-to-do bourgeoisie on the 





the tremendous respectability of 





other side of the hill in Temple and Staniford 


and Chambers, the solid business-buildings of 


the lower streets, the shoddy of the South End, 
the squalor of the North, and all the light and 
airy splendor of the Back Bay, with its palaces 
on Arlington street and Commonwealth ave- 
nue, which bear that relation to the old Beacon 


| 


The city of Washington, in its magnificent 
avenues, with their space and cosmopolitan 
character, contrasts more directly with Boston 
than any other city that we recall at the mo- 
ment. A person crossing: the streets of the 
latter, after having left the national capital, is 
in perpetual danger, since, trusting to his old 


street that the Empire bears to the Faubourg St. | security of time and distance, he is forever 


Germain. 





being startled by a horse’s nose thrust over his 


' 


THM LATE HON, HENRY J, RAYMOND.—SEE PAGE 242. 








shoulder, and reminding him that he cannot 
take his time in any movement of that nature. 
But both Washington and Boston have kindred 
peculiarities, since the way in which Pennsyl- 
vania avenue dips down into the ground and . 
crops out on the surface again a quarter of a 
mile further on, Is nothing more extrordinary 
than that the sidewalk of Court street should 
be known as Tremont Row, and the house that 
Gail Hamilton complains of as always and 
everywhere to be seen standing in the middle 
of the street is common to both cities. Per- 
haps that is one of the things which assist in 
giving the town its pictorial appearance, for no 
matter in what. thronged and crowded portion 
of the place you may be, you are always coming 
across a sort of carrefour, where the solitary 
buildings jut out upon open spaces of clear sky. 
This is especially so down in the intricate ways 
of Dock and Faneuil squares, so that at every 
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few steps one haa a reach of the unobstructed 
heavens, a vista of sunset, a sudden opening of 
the Milky Way, as the case and the hour may 
be. These business streets, abounding in an- 
cient bits of history, are among the most ple~ 
turesque of all. Nothing can be finer in that 
way than a part of the one named Devapshire, 
80 narrow that one could stand in the centre 
and almost touch the walls on either side, and 
suddenly opening out into a mass of splendid 
granite warehouses, on which Hammatt Bill- 
ings and Arthur Gilman have lavished their 
genius, and which are said not to be excelled by 
any of the ror’s latest exertions of that 
nature in 
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Superb buildings for business purposes seem 
§ndeed just now to be the particular mania of 
Boston, If half the wealth she expends in 
tearing down those which, sufficiently suitable 
in themselves, have acquired besides some lit- 
tle historical value, and in raising costly piles 
in their stead, were applied to the encourage- 
ment of maritime enterprise, she—a day's sail 
nearer Europe than any other of our sea-coast 
cities—might no longer need to be almost the 
only one among them all without a passenger 
line of Eurepean steamers. Many of the build- 
ings are in themselves, however, beautiful 
enough to excuse their being, and one of 
them, the Sears Block, destined for the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, makes Milton’s fabric huge 
that 

“ Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet,” 


@ mere matter of every day, and seen by moon- 
light, with its aerial ornamentation and its alter- 
nations of blue and white stone, making fantastic 
light and shade, it is a perfect thing of enchant- 
ment; and although it is no more by night 
than at any other time that the picturesque 
elde of the city is to be seen (save in so far as 
night by softening and obscuring is always 
more picturesque than noon), yet any one who 
stands after dark near Pemberton square and 
looks down the open space on the right, where 
Court street crosses the top of Cornhill and 
empties into State street, dividing round the old 
revolutionary State House like a river round a 
rock, with the clusters of strange gables, roofs, 
and chimneys, amidst all the gaps of starlit sky, 
and the various hillside thoroughfares and 
countless alleys below receding into distance 
and darkness, he will declare that those oldest 
inhabitants, who without doubt deemed the 
theatre nothing less than the highway to 
the bottomiess pit, could not, even had they 
tried, have gotten anything up with a more 
complete eye to scenic effect. 

In fact, one can hardly go amiss in the city 
if one’s object is merely search of the 
poetical ; and all the more that it is such a 
compact little place, the old precinct—that is 
to say, that one comprehends the whole of it 
without much effort of any kind. Not to speak 
of the future glories of Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 
designed, as the young Bostonese declare, to 
put out Central Park like a farthing candle, nor 
of the pretty Public Garden, nor of the Com- 
mon, which ‘t is no one’s fault if every one 
does not already know all about—although 
lately presenting a new advantage in the 
complete conversion of one of its sides into a 
business street, so that the men confined all day 
at their work have constantly before them the 
view of sun-sheathed greenery, the shaded 
depths, and long velvety stretches of sward, 
full as refreshing as tantalizing—not to men- 
tion these stereotyped shows of Boston, one 
May be content with passing them by, and 
climbing to the other side of Beacon hill into a 
narrow old way named Myrtle strect. Here, 
surrounded by lofty-and venerable buildings, 
one may see a section of the busy city far below, 
its throngs of people, its teams of enormous 
dray-horses, all turned into toys; one would 
asi if these pigmies are the great Bostonians, 
if these are the beautiful Boston girls, who, 
whatever their mothers and grandmothers may 
have been, wear themselves the pure sea-fog 
complexion and lustrous eyes that make them, 
in spite of eye-glasses and “ temperaments,” the 
loveliest lasses to be met in many a long sum- 
mer’s day—if one could look away from the 
picture over across them all long enough to ask 
anything. For there beneath is the hum of a 
valley like a hive, beginning to be shrouded, it 
may be, in evening shadows, and far off across 
the blue haze of the twilight another city is 
Tising on a confronting hill, with the sunset 
fading behind it; the stars peer faintly out a 
distant height above, the twinkliug street- 
lamps answer them below ; the scene is that of 
an ideal city full of beauty and mystery ; and as 
one leaves the spot, he needs to look down and 
see the perpetual torchlight procession of the 
Milldam and Berkeley street, and the long 
bridges creeping along the Charles, in order 
that he may come out of the dream one dreams 
over such sights, into the stir and bustle of 
actual life, where lanes are being demolished, 
streets widened, houses lifted and sliced in two, 
and every one is doing his worst to transform 
Boston from a quaint old tangle of streets into 
@ modern nonentity. 








Tae precise nature of the actions and influ- 
ences of light has been a puzzling subject, especially 
since photographers have been inquiring into the 
rationale of the formation of photographic images, It 
has been argued that luminous eifects on sensitive 
materials are chemical, and, on the other hand, it has 
been urged that light acts mechanically. Some en- 
} me J novel and singularly beautiful experiments by 
Professor Tyndall favor the latter assumption. He 
has found that a beam of intense light produces a 
startling commotion among attenuated vapors en- 
closed in a glass tube, twisting them into shapes as 
fantastic and as changeable as Hamlet’s cloud. For 
instance, a glass cylinder, about three feet long and 
as many inches in diameter, was filled with a mixture 
of common air and the vapor of hydriodic acid, and 
the powerful beam of an electric lamp was directed 
through it. After a time beautiful colored clouds 
formed themselves, shapeless at first, but developing 
by degrees into forms of exquisite complexity. A 
mebulous pedestal and filmy drapery ; a vase pouring 
out streams of spectral liquid; flowers like roses, 
tulips and sunflowers; a fish with eyes, gills, and 
feelers : these were some of the forms that the vapory 
™mass assumed, The imagination had little to do in 
forming the strange shapes ; they were recognized by 
bystanders and assistants; their beauties charmed 
the eyes of unsentimental observers, one of whom, of 
utilitarian propensities, suggested their valuable use 
to pattern designers. This may be their baser use, 
but it seems inevitable that they have a grander part 
to play in ihe future development of the science of 
dumipology. 


A muwister, who had been reproving one of 
His elders for over-induigence, observed a cow to go 
Aown to a stream, take a drink, and turn away. 

“There,” said he to his offending elder, “is an 
@xXampile for you; the cow has quenched her thirst, 
and has retired.” 

“Yes,” replied the elder, “that is very true. But 
*uppose another cow had come to the other side of the 
stream, and he had said, ‘ here’s to you, old browser,’ 
<here’s no saying how long they might have gone on.! 


LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 


“A LIFE on the ocean wave !” 

The man who wrote it was green ; 
He -never had been to sea, 

And a storm. he never had seen. 


He never has been aroused 
From the morning's gentle doze, 
By the sound of splashing water, 
As it tell from the horrid hose! 


He never has heard a man 
Scrubbing right over his head, 
With a noise sufficient to rouse 
From the grave the slumbering dead. 


He has never seen a fat woman 
Growing thinner day by day, 
And leaning over the vessel's side, 

Throwing herself away ; 


While people look carelessly on, 
Though in tears the woman may be, 

And unfeelingly say i ‘s nothing at all 
But the rolling « ve sca. 


And oh, he bx wever been sea-sick, 
And crept into bed with his coat, 

While every motion increased his throes, 
And his feelings were all in his throat. 


A MAN’S DEVOTION. 

“How strangely different are these two; 
and yet perfect love appears to exist between 
them.” 

Such were my though's as I sat, a guest, at 
the table of Lionel Chester and his lovely 
young wife. 

He, a tall, dark, elegantly-formed man of 
forty-five, with hair and mustache of jet black, 
and a very intelligent face, indicative of fervor 
and passion, and eyes that seemed to read your 
innermost thoughts—a man to be feared and 
trusted by men, and idolized by women, 

She, a beautiful blonde, of eighteen, with 
heavenly blue eyes and waving golden hair 
that was bound up in a luxuriant negligé style 
very becoming to her; the velvet complexion 
and coral lips, half open with a merry smile, 
that disclosed the white, even teeth ; her form, 
slight but elegant, and a shadow above the 
medium height; a face of great beauty, and 
capable of inspiring the greatest adoration that 
mortals have to bestow upon those they love. 
As I said before, I was their guest, having 
visited them at their lovely home upon the 
banks of the ma‘estic Hudson, Two years be- 
fore, I had first met Lionel Chester at the death- 
bed of a friend dear to both of us, and, being 
much thrown together in the night-watches of 
the sick chamber, a close friendship had sprung 
up between us, that increased with each month 
that added to our age. Since that time I had 
frequently met him in society in the gay me- 
tropolis, and passed days with him at his city 
residence ; but, excepting that he controlled 
great wealth, had passed many years in travel- 
ing, and served with distinction in the war for 
the Union, I knew little of him, for of his past 
he seldom spoke, and I was not possessed of 
sufficient curiosity to wish to worry him to be- 
stow any confidence upon me. In socicty he 
was greatly sought after, and many marveled 
that he had never married, and, not knowing 
why he had never done #0, all kinds of rumors 
were in circulation regarding the cause, some 
assigning ‘unrequited love,” and some this 
and some that reason, 

A little more than a year after I first met 
him, business called me to New Orleans, and 
detained me there for a few weeks. While sip- 
ping my coffee at breakfast one morning, a 
number of letters were laid beside my plate, 
and seeing one in Lionel’s well-known hand- 
writing, I opened it, and was astonished beyond 
expression to see two elaborate wedding-cards 
drop upon the table, and bearing upon them 
the information that “Mr. and Mrs. Lionel 
Chester would be at home on such and such a 
day,” ete. 

“This is a good joke,” I thought; “but who 
was and who is Miss Madeline Stewart?’ I 
asked myself, over and over again. ‘She 
is Mrs. Lionel Chester nov, that’s certain ; but 
why did I not know something about her?” and 
feeling hurt that Lionel should have kept such 
an important secret hid from me, I was putting 
them back in the envelope, when I discovereda 
little note in it, that in my surprise I had not 
before noticed. It read: 


“My Dear Frrenp—I was married some 
evenings since to the loveliest woman in the 
world, Leave to-day for my home on the Hud- 
son, Come directly, upon your return to New 
York, and see us, and you shall have a warm 
welcome from myself and wife. 

“* LIONEL CHESTER.” 


“p—___. "__but I don’t swear, so didn’t quite 
do so on that occasion, but anathematized in 
my heart the unkindness of Lionel, for keeping 
me in the dark about his marriage until it was 
all over. 

Two weeks later, and I was seated at his din- 
ner-table, having arrived an hour before the up- 
river boat. 

He had welcomed me warmly, and presented 
me to his wife, whose radiant beauty at once 
struck me, and with whom I was charmed : but 
no allusion was made to his margage, where he 


matter a secret from me. Dinner passed off 
pleasantly, and afterward we had music in the 


and periorming with taste and elecance upon 
that sweetest of all musical instruments, the 
harp. At rather gn early hour she rose, and 
j left Lionel and myself to indulge ourselv« 

with cigars and sherry, in the library. Our con- 
versation, after her departure, turned upon 
that never-failing theme and hobby of men, 





the respective merits and demerits of leading 
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politicians, Lionel turned to me, and said, sud- 
denly : 

“ You have never asked me about my wife ?” 

“ No, I have not; but that is no sign I do not 
wish to know about her,” I replied. 

“Well, old fellow ”—I was fifteen years his 
junior—*I must tell you the whole story, com- 
mencing many years ago, if you will give me 
your attention,” he said. 

“T am all attention,” I answered ; and he 
beyan: 

“You know I have always been a great 
traveler, and that in my younger days I spent 
many seasons abroad. 

“Well, fifteen years ago I passed a few 
months in Egypt, and while there became ac- 
quainted with an Englishman, who was serving 
in the army. We were together a great deal, 
and procuring a furlough, he accompanied me 
upon an expedition up the Nile. There I found 
out his true worth, and he told me of his life. 
Of his having been a younger son of a noble 
family, and of his futher casting him off because 
he married a poor girl, the daughter of a coun- 
try farmer in the neighborhood of the family 
estates. Ile had been reared a soldier, and 
with what little means he had left, he came to 
Africa and enlisted, his wife accompanying him. 
From ability as an officer, and daring unsur- 
passed by any of the reckless spirits around 
him, he had risen to the rank of major, and 
when I knew him, was holding a very good 
position. 

“ Shortly after his arrival in Africa his wife 
gave birth to a little daugliter, and, prostrated 
by the climate and her illness, she was unable 
to recuperate her health, and death claimed 
her. Until her third year the little girl was 
brought up by an old nurse, and then her fa- 
ther, having been put on front duty, had her 
brought to his house. Lut not to tire you, I 
will say that, while we were together on the 
Nile, my friend was urged into a difficulty with 
an officer, the result of which was a duel, I 
did all in my power to prevent the affair, but, 
secing arguments were useless, I gave them 
up, and accepted the position forced upon me, 
of being a second, It came off early the next 
morning, and my poor friend fell, shot through 
the body. To me he bequeathed his baby 
daughter, begging me to care for her, and never 
let her know want. I promised, and, before 
God, I have kept it. I had him buried where 
he fell, and upon my return to Cairo procured 
a good nurse, and, placing the child in her care, 
sailed for England. You know that most of 
my family died when I was quite young, so I 
had no one to leave the pretty little creature 
with, and was at a loss what to do about it, 
when I remembered I had an old nurse living 
in easy circumstances in Albany, New York ; 80 
upon my return to America, I placed little Ma- 
deline in her keeping. I continued my wander- 
ing until Madeline reached her tenth year, 
when I returned to New York, and taking her 
South with me, left her at the convent of the 
Sacred Heart, in Louisiana, There she re- 
mained for five years, and during the civil war ; 
I being North in the army, but regularly re- 
ceiving letters from her, and word from the 
Mother Superior how rapidly my little charge 
was improving. Girl though she was when I 
next met her (she was only fifteen), Il saw that 
I stood before the one being in the world that I 
could wholly love, and then and there I deter- 
mined to live and be worthy of her, and en- 
deavor to win her heart, That she might see 
something of the world, I took her from the 
convent, and we spent six months in traveling 
through the most interesting and beautiful 
parts of the United States, and then I placed 
her at one of the finest boarding-schools in 
New York city. 

“After leaving her there, I returned to my 
home, and wrote her the history of my life, and 
of her owa , for IT had not told her all the past, 
thourh she knew I was merely her guardian. 

“ When she graduated,which was three months 
avo, [ took her to the residence of an old 
friceid of my mother’s, and told herwho and 
what she was, and asked if Madeline might have 
ahomethere. The old lady gladly welcomed her ; 
ond seeing now that Madeline had realized all 
my hopes in her, and knowing that she was 
dearer to me then my life, I offered her my 
heart and my hand, That she loved me I could 
hardly doubt, for my experience had taught me 
much of wemen, and she knew nothing of de- 
ceit. Meed I cay that she accepted my love, 
and proved by her devotion how deeply she 
felt what I had done for her? 

©} had acver made known to the world that 
Thad a werd, and when one month ago I mar- 
ried, und brought into New York society a star 
that outshcne all others in beauty and purity, 
great was the astonishment shown, Now you 
know how I got my wife, and where she came 
from, and I tell you candidly, that had it not 
been for that little infant left in my charge fif- 
teen years ago, my life would have been a use- 
less exisience. But Madeline redeemed the 
past to me, and the hope of her love has made 
me a better man.” 

Lionel ceased speaking, and, rising, I poured 
out two glasses of wine, and handing him one, 
drank, “Perfect happiness in the future for 
himself and his lovely bride.” 


Pumpina Waten.—The best, most econom- 
ical way of doing this drudgery is by using Ericsson's 


| Caloric Pump: of late greatly improved and rendered 


had met his wife, or why he had kept the | 


parlor, Mrs. Chester singing in a rich full voice, | 


politics, and after discussing for a short time | 


noiseless, It is perfectly safe, DORS Ni T GET OUT OF 
orveER, and is casily managed by any servant, For 
ten years past it has been in constant use in many of 
the finest houses on Murray Hill, and at a large num- 
ber of couniry-seats, giving perfect satisfaction, and 
thus proving its durability and efficiency. One 
always in operation at the oilice, 164 Duane sireet, 


715-23 


Tur painter Nanhauser obtained permission 
from Beethoven to take a cast of his face, but did not 
represent that the operation would be inconvenicnt or 
painful. The composer was first bidden to remove 
his neckeloth and coat, and then take a seat. 

“You will not decapltate me?” said he, astonished. 


He was assured there was no such intention. After | 


this, when his eyebrows were covered with paper and 
the hairy part of his face with an oily liquid, the whole 


smothered over with plaster-of-paris, and he was told 
to take a quill in his mouth and shut his eyes firmly, he 
was still more dismayed. But when he felt the heat of 
the drying plaster, dismay turned to rage, and jump- 
ing up, with hair on end, he exclaimed : 

“Sir, you are a garroter, a bandit, a monster !”” 

“For heaven’s sake, my most honored Kapell- 
meister,” stammered the artist ; but Beethoven went 
on: 

“ A rogue, a cannibal,” 

“ But permit me to——"” 

“ Away!’ roared Beethoven, and snatching up his 
hat and coat, but forgeiting to put them on, he rushed 
out, covered with plaster, cursing and sputtering, and 
would never speak to Danhauser again.” 


A Boston poet says : 


I have a lingering love, I own, 
For an old doctrine, held by some, 
That woman’s truest sphere is found 
Within the hallowed walls of home ; 
But when the babe alarmed the house 
By rolling headlong down the stair— 
*“‘Where’s Mrs, Jones?” I cried to Ann, 
With hands upraised in blank despair, 
‘‘She’s at the rink,” replied the maid, 
“A ridin’ the velocipade |!” 


Acr should always precede beauty—therefore 
let the old folks retire before ten o’clock. 


YE AGED BACHELOR, 


When I remember all 
The girls I’ve met together, 
I feel like a rooster in the Fall 
Exposed to every weather. 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some barnyard all deserted, 
Whose oats are fled—whose hens are dead, 
And off to market started. 


A story is told of a gentleman who lost his 
wife, and was inconsolable. A few days after her 
death he was invited to go out on a shooting 
expedition, 

“My grief is too fresh,” he replied ; “‘she has only 
been dead eight days,” 

* But we must all die,” replied his friend, 

A short pause, 

*“Tlow early shal! you start?’ 

“Six o’clock in the morning. Will yon go? 

* Yes, I will join you, but 1 will not shoot,” 


WOMAN. 
When Eve brought woe to all mankind, 
\, Old Adam called her wo-man ; 


And when she woo’d with love so kind, 
He then pronounced her woo-man, 
But now, with folly, dress and pride, 
Their husbands’ pockets trimming, 
The ladies are so full of whims 
That people call them whim-men! 





PAIN. PAINT! 


Six pints of Annihilator for Catarrh or Cold in the 
Head, or one pint of Pain Paint (double strength) sent 
free of exprers charges on receipt of $5, or one 
gallon of Vain Paint (double strength) for $20. Small 
bottles sold at all drug stores. R. L. WOLCOTT, 
Inventor and Sole Proprietor, No. 181 Chatham Square, 
New York, tf 


GENERAL DEBILITY IS NATURE'S 
APPEAL FOR HELP. 


Thonsands of persons, without any specific ailment, 
are the victims of languor and lassitude, The un- 
thinking are apt to confound this species of inertion 
with laziness ; whereas it usually arises from want of 
organic energy, for which the subjects of it are no 
more responsible than the near-sighted are for their 
defective vision, Such persons, although they may 
be free from pain, are as truly invalids, and as much 
in need of medical aid, as if they were tormented 
with the pangs of acute disease. They require a TONIC 
And ALTERATIVE, that will rouse and regulate their 
torpid organizations. In cases of this kind, HOSTET- 
TER'S STOMACH BITTERS produce an immediate and 
most favorable effect. The debilitated and desponding 
valetudinarian, who feels as if he were but half 
alive ; who shuns company, and has no relish either 
for business or pleasure, is metamorphosed, by a 
brief course of this most potent vegetable invigorant, 
into quite a different being. The change effected by 
the BITTERS, in his bodily and mental condition, is a 
surprise to himself and to his friends, He mopes no 
longer; the active principle of life, which seemed to 








have died out of him, is reawakened, and he feels 
like @ newman, Remembering that debility is not 
only an affliction itself, but an invitation to disease 
no time should be lost in recruiting the broken-down 
system with this choicest and most potent of all 
TONICS AND NERVINES. 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
Prices qreatly reduced for cash: New 1%-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50 and upward, Second- 


hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS, 








YRAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
¥ other popular Operas, for Piancforte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly bound in vermilion and gold, one 
| dollar. The cheapest and most extensive catalogue of 
Modern Music in the World. Mailed free on application. 
Any work mailed on receipt of price. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


To Remove Moth Patches, 


Freckles, and Tan from the face, use PERRY'S 
MOTI AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. 
B.C. Perry. Itis reliable. Sold by all Druggists. 
| 704-16 





For Black Worms, and Pimples 
On the Face, use Perry’s COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 
REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 
street, New York. Sold everywheie, 704-16 


PARLOR STEAM ENCINE: 


Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
| plete; will work for hours if supplied with water 
ete, ; free from danger ; achild can work them, Sent 
free with instructions for $1; three for $2.50. Ad- 
WALTER HOLT, 
No. 102 Nassau Street, New York, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











FOR BOSTON 


VIA 
PALL RIVER DIRECT, 
THE 
WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 
COMMANDER BRAYTON, COMMANDER SIMMONS, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER—@Q—NORTH RIVER, 
(Foot of Chambers St.), 
AT 5 P. Wi. 
DODWORTH'’S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 

Including brass, string and reed bands, will be at- 
tached to each steamer on its passage. 


Grand Promenade Concert 
EVERY EVENING. 
THIS IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A SUNDAY 
NIGHT BOAT. 

One of the above steamers will STOP at NEWPORT 
every SATURDAY night, and will LEAVE NEWPORT, 
returning SUNDAY night. 

To facilitate up-town travel, on and after MONDAY, 
the 2ist inst., the magnificent ferry-boat JAY GOULD 
will leave FOOT OF 23D-ST., ( North River,) at 4:45 
P. M., making direct connection with the above 
sieamers. 

TICKETS SOLD AND BAGGACE COHECKED 
THROUGH, 


FOR THE BETTER ACCOMMODATION OF THE 
PUBLIC, 


THE SPLENDID STECAMERS, 
NEWPORT and OLD COLONY, 
COMMANDER LEWIS, COMMANDER MILLER, 

WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY 
(Sundays excepted), 
FROM PIER—QQ—NORTH RIVER, 
(Foot of Murray St.), 
AT7 ?. M. 
FOR 


BOSTON via NEWPORT. 


FREIGHT received at Pier 30 up to5 P. M., and at 
Pier 28 up to 7 P. M., each evening. 
JAMES FISK, Jr., President. 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director. 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent, 
H. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent. 
uw NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 











Directions for Self- Measurement. 


Summer Dresses and Suits Made to Order, 
in the Latest Style. 
Samples of New Materials, with full directions of 
Self-measurement, sent on receipt of three stamps, 
Ladies’ Wedding or Travéling Outfits, 
AND 
Infants’ and Children’s Wardrobes, 


furnished at short notice, and at reasonable prices, 


All inquiries by letter promptly answered. List of | 


articles necessary for Trousseaux, Wardrobes, etc., 
with prices, sent on application. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Outfitting Department, 
BROADWAY, COR. GRAND STREET, N. Y. 


BLUE BEARD. _ 


Potpouri containing all the principal Melodies for 
Piano—“ My First Wife is Dead,” “ Palanquin Bear- 
ers,” “* Why do they Gaze at Me,” etc., in two numbers, 
each 40 cents. 

WIENER BON BONS. New Waltz by Strauss - 40c, 
LIVE IN MY HEART AND PAY NO RENT - 30c, 





KITTY McGEE - . - 35¢. 
LITTLE MAGGIE MAY - - - 5c, 


For Violin or Flite, 15 cents each, mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 


1, 125 Broadway, 2d door above 25th St. N. Y. 


95 or ¢ E N’ I'S. Send it for a Pachons of 

) those M: gic Photographs ; Library of Love, 4 

Volumes, for 50 cents; Plancheite » eo Great Mystery, 

$1. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor P lace, 
705-23e0W 


“THE WORKSHOP,” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 
And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration, Founded 
in 1863, now published in English, French, German 
and Italian. ‘The superior taste, exquisite finish and 
great practical value of the designs given in this 
Journal are creating for it a world-wide popularity. 
It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, 

jlass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco 
ainters, Sculptors, Designers, Engrave rs, L — 
graphers ; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware 
Gas-Fixtures, Wall Vapers, Carpets, Oil- Cloth, Mold. 
ings, Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc, 

No Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 
without the 

“ WORKSHOP.” 

Terms: $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 
5&0 cents, 

Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs, 

Active Canvassers wanted everywhere, 

E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 





] EAFNESS, Catarrh, Scrofula.—A. lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness, 
Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. 
Her sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the 
receipts _ of charge to any one similarly afflicted. 
Address Mrs, M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N, J. 
718-21 








ing and valuable book ever issued from the American | ¢3 990g SALARY. Address U. 8. P1ANo Co., N. Y. 


| engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe ul 
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DEGRAAF 


WONDERS 





& TAY LOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 








OF THE 
WORLD, 
* COMPRISING 


Startling Incidents, 


interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


In all Countries, all Ages, 
And Among All 
People. 
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EDITED BY 


Cc. G. ROSENBERG, 








Removed to 335 Broadway, 


5 THE COLLINS $20 
WATCH FACTORY. 


The Collins Metal and Jewelry Factory has re- 
moved from 37. Nassau Street to their splendid 
New Offices, No. 335 BROADWAY. These su- 
perior Watches have now been in use over three 
years, and give universal satisfaction; and al- 
though sold at so moderate a price, are not sur- 
passed in appearance and for time by gold 
ones, costing $150 and $200. They have been 
greatly improved, but the price remains the same, 
$15. Those of extra fine finish, $20. Gents’ and 
Ladies’ sizes. Jewelry of the richest styles, in 
every respect equal to the finest gold, at one-tenth 
the price. We have but ONE OFFICE, NO 
AGENTS, and are not responsible for the bogus and 
worthless goods sold at cheap jewelry establish- 
ments. Our Factory is the ONLY PLACE where 
the Genuine Collins Metal Watches and Jewelry 
can be had. 





AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 





$15 A Day. Samples Free, Address, —_ ley = | 
RAND & “ Biddeford, Me. 12-24 | 
WALTHAM 


(. 0), D. WATCHES. () 0. D.). 


LATEST IMPROVEME NTS. 
FULLER & CO, (late M, E. Chapman & Co.), 
Removed to No, 25 Jobn St., N.Y. 
We will send, on order, single WAL’ THAM WATCHE 8, 
in solid Gold and Silver cases only, by express, toany 
part of the United States, to be paid for on delivery, 


after ex: — att on, at wholesale prices, The buyer to 
ONE THOUSAND _ |inraiftines ti 
a. Send for illustrated Circulars, giving = = 


ILLUSTRATIONS #3 : 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 


ETC., ETC. 





OvER 


THE CONFESS {SIONS OF AN INV ALID. | 
JUBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others | 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, eic., supply. | 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himeelf, and sent free of charge. Address BATHARIEE | 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. ti 


'WANTE D—AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN ENITTING MACHINE, I'rice 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found | ¢25, The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 


America, The list of contributors numbering one 


the popular and widely-known names of minute, Liberal inducements to Agents, Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 107-718 


ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sullicicnt Cause, No publicity. 


Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
No charge until divorce obtained, Advice free, Ad- 
dress M, HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 


Cruickshank, Corbould, Eytinge, 
715-727 } 


Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, = pineal 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- | 
AW ERNMENT. $390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn e va Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- | 

Bae se ished. The highest rates paid for | 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


| 


Hennessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 


Tony Johannot, etc., etc., ete. PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautifal Women sent, post- 
10 paid, for 25 cts, ; 100 ’/hotographs of Actors for 
25 cts, ; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts, 5 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts, ; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 
for 25 cts. All the ahove Ke nt, postpaid, for $1. Ad- 
dress C. SEYMOUR, Holl: and, Erie Co., N. Y. 


ACENTS WANTED hacactiand : 
LACK WALNUT PORTABLE RACK 
) for Pariora, Bedrooms, Stores, etc. ; holds Rooks 

and Fancy Articles. Sent by express on receipt of 

price, $2.50. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 
704-2200W 





' 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the | 


Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 


exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 


ries 715-30 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- a 2 _ ‘ —— —— 


graphical, curious and startling incidents than any TAIN KLEY 


work of modern times, and presented in a form 80 | K N ITTI N G MACH ] N E. 


attractive that even the untutored mind finds in it 

| The wonder of the Age—wilt in single, eye-pointed 
Needle, Simple, Cheap, Reliable—for Par y Use, 

ents wanted everywhere to introduce them. Address 
NKLEY KNITTING MACHINE Cv., Bath, Me. 

718-21 





subject of absorbing attention, Over one thousand 


and America, 123 in number, making it altogethe r the | 


most unique, complete, and clegant pictorial work IRON FRO NTS FOR DWELLINGS. 
s 


ever published, To energetic and efficient canvassers 
» prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts 


an opportunity for making money is here offered oar pit. gs, to take the } e of brick or brow 
, , | stone, equally handsome, more durabie, and mucu 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the | oy caner, 


| THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
| 704-29 77 and 83 Liberty Street. 


book can refuse to buy it. 


Send for circulars and terms at once, Address, 
a) NEW AND CHEAP. Send $2 for 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CD., | 252-0 $5 pressing-case, compete. Indispensable 


9 any one, Address 
T. W. BERRY, 


411 Broome Street, New York. 





327 Dean S8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 711-29 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 
eow 335 7 (Cor. Worth St.,' Up-stairs), 





SOMETHING NEW | also,best 
Key Tag & Stencil Tools, Cir- 
culurs sent FREE. Address, 
BALTO. STENCIL WORKS, MD. 


“700-7! 21 





‘OMET HING NEW AND START- 
‘ LING,—Psychologic Attraction, Fascination, or 
Science of the Soul, A new book, 400 pages, non- 
yareil, clegantly boune in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, 
3. A., author of “ Natural Forces,” ete, This wonder- 
ful book contains full and complete instructions to 
enable any one to fascinate and gain the confidence 
or love of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
creation at will, All possess and can exert.this men- 
tal power, by reading this book (net a mere circular 


| or advertising scheme), which can be obtained by 


sending your address  - yom ge oo Oe Ma whtlehers, 
a EVANS & ( 
139 South 7th St., or 41 south 8th St., Philgdelphia, 
tf 





TO $9 per Month quaranteed, Sure 

100 5 pay.’ Salaries paid weekly to 

Agents everywhere selling our Patent Everlasting 

White Wire Clothes Lines, Call at or write for par- 

ticulars to the Girard Wire Mills, 261 North Third St., 
Vhiladelphia, Pa, 715-18 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


Hous SANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE 
- made by selling a series of three superb Pictures 
in Oil Colors, representing different events in the life 
of President Grant, 

1, THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER, 

2, LIEUTENANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE OF 
THE CITY OF MEXICO, 

3%. GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 


| FARM IN ILLINOIS. 


The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each, 
Send 30 cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 


postpaid, 
A. Leslie, 
P. O. Box 4,121, 214 CENTRE STREET, N. Y. 
tf 





$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES, Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to 
prosecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free, 
Address 
W. A. HENDERSON & O©O., Cleveland, 0. 
700-21 
$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
It makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect toany 
Sewing Machine ever invented, Price $25, War- 
ranted for five years. Send for circular, Address 
Jounson, CLARK & Co,, Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 714-25 


ne" NOW.—Don't a ‘lay, but ond 25 
cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve , months, It is the cheapest, the best, and 
the most popular Monthly published Spe cimen 
copies sent on receipt of a stamp. Address 


0. A. ROORBACH, No, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


— 


phate (bitter) Quinine, with the im- 
N £ portant advantage of being sweet 
instead of bitter 
ties; it is the most perfect ANno- 
Pp DYNE and SOOTHING OPIATE yet 
discovered, 
| by druggists ; prescribed by best physicians, 


EET } SWEET QUININE, ts arrantea 
SW | equal—dose for dose—to the sul- 
SVAPNIA is OPIUM PURIFIED ofits 
sickening and poisonous proper- 

STE ARNS, FARR & CO., Chemists, New York. 
716-1 


So 


MPOYMENT that pays. For particular, ad 
dress 5, M, SP ENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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BISHOP & REIN, 
Towclers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 
696-7210 


HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM. 


This article is the True Secret of Beauty. 


It is what Fashionable Ladies, Actresses, and 


Opera Singers use to produce that cultivated, } 
) 


distingué appearance so much admired in 
the Circles of Fashion. 

It removes all unsightly Blotches, Redness, 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, and Effects of Spring 
Winds, and gives to the Complexion a Bloom- 
ing Purity of transparent delicacy and power. 
No Lady who values a fine Complexion ean do 
without the Magnolia Balm. 75 centa will buy 


it of any of our respectable dealers 


Lyon’s Kathairon is a very delightful Hair- 


dressiny. 717-190 


Pianoforte Warerooms, 
5th Av., Corner of 16th St. 


These instruments are used by Mme. PAREPA 
ROSA, Miss LOUISE KELLOGG, Miss ALIDE TUPP, 
8S. LB. MILLS, J. N. PATTISON, HARRY SANDER- 
SON, GEO. F. BRISTOW, C. JEROME HOPKINS, 
A. E. PEASE ; and considered by every musician of 
note the 


BEST PIANOS NOW MANUFACTURED. 





| 
| 
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to $200 per month, every- 

where, male and female, te 

introduce the GENUINE IM- 

PROVED COMMON SENSE 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 

This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, cord, 

bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 

manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 

years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 

sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 

than ours, Itmakes the ‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 

second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 

ulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 

3 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 

m which twice that amount can be made, Address 

SECOMB & OO., PiTTsBURG, Pa., BosTon, Mass., or 
Sr. Louts, Mo, 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
wy yd practical cheap machine manufactured, 

-7180 


This is no Humbug! 

| Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 

receive, by return mail,a correct picture of your 

future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 

riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 

ville, N. ¥. 706-7210 


THE FRAGRANT HAIR RENEWER. 


ARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS I most 
highly recommend as the most exquisite Hair 
Restorer I have ever used. 
MRS, JOHN STEVENSON, 
0 St. Cloud Hotel, Forty-second St., N. Y. 


THE BEST LIGHT READING OF THE DAY. 


BUY THE 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


No. 214, 





ISSUED MONDAY, JUNE 21, 


GAPITAL OOMPLETE STORIES. | 


Intensely Interesting Continued Novels, Attrac- | 
tive Features of Every Kind. 


GERTRUDE LA TOURETTD. 
LAWLESS LIVES. 


Self-made Men—Travels—The Old and the New, and 
the most charming, original and interesting Stories of 
the day. 


ANTED — AGENTS—975 | 





Just the paper for families, the rail, or the steam- | 

Ready every Monday morning at all News Dealers’. | 
Price ten cents. Subscriptions, $4 per annum, to be 
addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. | 
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THE CONSEQUENCE OF THE COMPLETION OF THE U. P. kh, R.—-A NEW SECT IS ADDED 
TO THOSE ALREADY IN EXISTENCE, 


7 | 1# Trade-Mark | Trade-M.é.7 2 f r| | : RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
@L@D wr Jor “| SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. | 
ade Mark. 


STERLING. Silver, (Hlectroplate, gua MNG og 


GORHAM MFG, CO., 


| 
IHLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS, BOUQUET, 
y WHITE ROSE, 
{ R ' mY RIMMEL’S BOUQUET, 
} N rary JOCKEY CLUB, 
’ WOOD VIOLET, | 
CHINESE BOUQUET. | 


PROVIDENCE, RK. I. 





Sterling Silver Ware, 


AND 2 


| 
. ° | RIMMEL, Perfu . Pari ad L d ° 
Nickel Silver-Plated Ware. sihniosoaness’  -"“tygapaalinaama dinonmauaaes ws 


Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere, ‘ EDWARD GREEY & CO.,, 38 Vesey St., N, Y. 
tfo tfo 





| 


- 


; “ Set ae on ~~ 
THE GORHAM WARE P1460,000,000 , 
MAY BE OLTAINED FROM i 
ADAMS, CHAN b LER & COMPANY, | Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Regisiry, 


commencing 1600, Fee to search for any name, $2. | 
No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. | GUN & ©O., 6 Prince of Wales Koad, London, Eng. 





The Reason why Every One can Obtain a Haines Piano: 


The price will come within the means of all classes, 
as they make several sizes and styles to suit all 
classes. Constantly on hand Pianos ranging in price 
from $300 to $1,000, all of which contain all the 
modern improvements, and are warranted for Seven 
Years. For further proof of the popularity of these 
Pianos, see Revenue Returns for Year ending April 
Ist, 1869, in which HAINES BRO’S sold 1,135 Pianos, 
The selling of 1,135 Pianos in one year alone shows the 
partiality shown these favorite Pianos, Catalogues 
sent on application to 

HAINES BROTHERS, , 

7) 46 East 14th Street, New York. 





WAREHOUSES, 


188 & 140 FULTON sSTRE [T, NEW YORK, 
(Bet. Broadway and Nassau Street). 


SUITS | OVERCOATS | BOYS’ SUITS 


For all Occasions, | For all Seasons, For all Ages. 


IBALL, BLACK & CO,, 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 








. FURNISHING GOODS 
ONE PRICE. op rvury DESCRIPTION. ONE PRICE. 


Our Goods made up for immediate wear, as well as Cloths, Cassimeres, Coalings, Vestings, etc., in the piece, 
are of unparalleled extent and variety. Orders for Garments to measure executed within a few hours, 
BY OUR NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 
Gentlemen in all parts of the Country are ordering Clothing direct from us, with entire satisfaction. Per- | 
fect litting guaranteed in #11 cases, 
#a@ Rules for Self-measurement, Price List, and Samples of Goods mailed free on application. o 
Weak Back, Pains of the Side, of the Hips, 


ELECANT BRONZED 
And about the Kidneys, are relieved at once by the | 


lron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, application of one of 


'ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS. 
Superior Style and Finish. | 


TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness, it is deservedly the most 
popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured and for | 
sale to the Trade, by the | _— 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., Dr. Myer, of Savannah, Ga., says they are the best 
Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and | mechanical supporters for weak muscles ever dis- | 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. "tfo | covered ; that by their warming properties they bring | 
—E ee . ~ | power and health, until the strength of the muscles 
o™ EK EDUCATION NEAR LON.| is entirely restored; that he knows a case where | 
don, England. For prospectuses and refer- | Allcock’s plasters cured a gentleman of a weak | 
ences apply at No, 45 South Washington square, New spine ; that he daily prescribes them in his practice, | 
York. 716-190 | with the happiest results. o 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 


“ Gainstown, Ala., Nov. 27, 1868. 

“ Messrs. Thos, Allcock & Co.: During an exten- 
sive practice of ten years I have been a frequent wit- 
ness of the magical qualities of your Porous Plasters. 
I can certify that they are all you claim for them. 

“ROBERT E. CAMPBELL, M. D.” 





mo ND _ me. Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- 


AD 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS. ) ers restore the naturalform. Depot, 907 Broad- | 
JANES, KIRTLAND & CO., Way. Send 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 
13-18 0 Nos, 8, 10 and 12 Reade street, N. Y, 606-7470 





SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OP BALL, BLACK & CO. FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 


| LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 


LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER’ HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE, 





\ BLIND ADHERENCE TO OLD 
4 IDEAS is absurd in this age of brilliant dis- 
coveries, When an invalid can drink the actual 
counterpart of the famous Seltzer Water in his own 


| Chamber, why should he dose himself with revolting 


cathartics? TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT is the 
equivalent of that peerless combination of alterative 
and tonic elements, and is admitted to have no equal 
in the materia medica as a remedy for indigestion, 
billousness, general weakness, constipation, and tend- 
ency of blood to the head. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 0 


‘GAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 





| new and handsome patterns for 


Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 


and Public Institutions, 
to be found in any Establishment in the country. 
Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 
TUCKER (\¥viIANUFACTURINCGC CO., 
Warerooms, 29 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston, tfo 


WEBB’S ADDER.: 


The Only Practical Adding Machine in the World. 





This little machine gives instantaneous additions * 


where numbers are called off. It carries up the col- 
umns of a ledger account, two at a time, with me- 
chanical accuracy. It has the endorsement of all 
who have seen or used it, New testimonials will be 
published next week. 


“No accountant need fear that he will be bit by hav- 
ing it.”—HENRY WARD BEECHER. ‘So accurate aiid 
expeditious that I have had it introduced into th« 
various city departments.”—A. OAKEY HALL, Mayor 
of New York, “I cheerfully certify as to its correct- 
ness and rapidity.”"—H. J. Storrs, City Comptroller’s 
Office. “It relieves the mind entirely, and reduces 
oo to a simple motion of the hand.”’—S, C. 

HOMPSON, President of the First National Bank, No. 
140 Broadway. 


The machine is guaranteed to do everything claimed 
for it, Price, $6, $8, and $10, To those likely to keep a 
machine in constant use, the $8 or $10 machine is re- 
commended, Sent by mail on receipt of price and 
postage (75 cents), or by express, C. O. D., at the cus- 
tomer’s expense. To remit saves return-money 
charge. Send Money Order, Registered Letter, or 
Draft. For circulars, ete,, enclose stamp. State and 
County Rights for sale. WEBB ADDING MACHINE 


| COMPANY. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Selling Agents, 
0 713 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


The Only Paper the Young Folks Care 


FOR, IS 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


CAPITAL CONTINUED STORIES, 


THE WILD HUNTSMAN 


PAUL DERWENT. 


Complete Stories, full of interest, Lives of the Best 
Pupils in the Schools, Stories, Adventures, History, 
Anecdote, Games, and Sports. 

Three Prizes every week—$*%, $2.50, and a Fine 
Picture. 

PRINCE HAL, a new Story, will soon begin. 

Pictures, Fun, Amusement. 


Price 5 cents. 
For sale at every News Stand. 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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